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ALGERIA 


Germany Said Home of FIS, Rc fugees 
944F0120C Algiers EL WATAN in French 9 Feb 94 p 2 


[Article by A. Hayane: “The Former FIS (Islamic Salva- 
tion Front) in Germany: Close to 200 Militants”—first 
paragraph is EL WATAN introduction] 


[Excerpts] Germany certainly represents a special case in 
the geostrategic map of the international fundamentalist 
movement, especially where its getting established in the 
western world ts concerned. 


All Islamist organizations in the world have a pied-a-terre 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. In fact, this country 
has long been a favored meeting ground for these organi- 
zations, to hold their conventions, seminars, and confer- 
ences. Due to their very “official” nature, these activities 
are widely tolerated by German authorities. 


Taking advantage of laws that are extremely tolerant of 
political and parapolitical activities, supported by for- 
eigners on German soil, the foreign community in Ger- 
many enjoys the broadest possible freedom of association 
and action in the entire western hemisphere. 


Black-Market Traffickers or Illegal Aliens 


This situation enabled a political party—in this case the 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK), installed with its facili- 
ties and its leadership—to operate quite legally, something 
that would be quite unthinkable in France or in the United 
States. 


Actually, these countries will admit only nonpolitical for- 
eign associations. It was only when the PKK officially 
claimed responsibility for terrorist attacks perpetrated 
recent'y against Turkish diplomatic and commercial rep- 
resentatives (killing several German citizens in the pro- 
cess) that the Bonn government decided to suspend its 
activities. 


But that is not the most important. Next to the regular 
activities of Islamist movements, this peculiarity of 
German law has given rise to far more dangerous activities 
on the part of some small groups that identify with the 
fundamentalist movement. 


[passage omitted] extremist and radical [trends] of Islam 
are represented in Germany. Some maintain veritable rear 
bases there, others sometimes mere bridgeheads. 


Turkish and Iranian extra-Islamist ties in Germany— 
which remains one of the main destinations of the ayatol- 
lahs’ agents in Europe—are also very strong within the 
Turkish community, by far the most imposing and one of 
the oldest in the country; numerous and very- 
well-organized fundamentalist networks were created 
already a long time ago. 


As a rule, they are the ones who provide financial and 
material support to their Algerian “brothers,” members of 
the former FIS [Islamic Salvation Front], who reach Ger- 
many through France or Italy. 
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Since the state of emergency was declared in Algeria in 
February 1992, close to 9,000 Algerians are said to have 
applied for “political asylum” with German authorities. 
Some are genuine militants of Abassi’s party; most of the 
others are just young black-market traffickers or illegal 
aliens taking advantage of the Bonn government’s gener- 
osity toward militants of the Islamist party to try and settle 
in the country. Many succeed with various degrees of luck, 
with the complicity of some very lenient officials. 


Actually, Germany is said to number now close to 200 
Algerian Islamist fundamentalists who are genuine activ- 
ists, and therefore dangerous. As these militants of the 
banned FIS settle and travel, they seem to favor the area 
extending from Alsace-Lorraine (France) to Belgium and 
Germany. They settle, among other places, in the towns of 
Neunled, Kaiserlautern, Stuttgart, and Mannheim. 


Rabah Kebir, who was just forbidden by German author- 
ities to engage in any subversive political activities or 
statements against Algeria, lives in Soest, near Dortmund. 
There, he was allowed full latitude to engage in subversive 
activities until he was called to order. 


March To Support Zeroual, Renounce ‘Terrorism’ 


94AF0120B Algiers ALGER REPUBLICAIN in French 
10 Feb 94 pp 1, 3 


[Article signed H. M., N. Mattem, and Farid Kemmar: 
‘“‘Demonstratior Against Terrorism Increase 
Throughout the Country; Marches Under Rain and 
Snow”—first paragraph is ALGER REPUBLICAIN 
introduction] 


[Text] In such cases, in spite of what some media would 
have us believe, stereotyped political language becomes 
irrelevant. Similar events keep occurring again and again 
in inland towns. The phenomenon is turning into a vast, 
broad, irresistible mass movement. Fearful and enraged, 
our fellow citizens took to the streets to denounce ter- 
rorism and express their support to the forces engaged in a 
merciless fight to contain and eradicate it. 


How shall we interpret the demonstrations that took place 
at Sidi-Aich, Biskra, Laghouat, Tizi-Ouzou, Bejaia, 
Tamanrasset, Babar, and Souk-Ahras? Or those of yes- 
terday at Ouargla, Setif, Touggourt, and Bordj- 
Bou-Arreridj? Or those that are announced for this 
weekend? Rallies or demonstrations against terrorism and 
in support of a government determined to eradicate it and 
restore law and order to Algeria, bled white, on its knees, 
and undergoing an economic perfusion. The people 
increasingly understand what situation the country is in, 
and they are getting better at discerning what games are 
being played. Somehow drugged, abused, and robbed, the 
people understand more clearly the true problems faced by 
our society. Believing in integrity, they expected to be 
helped by angels coming down from heaven. All they saw 
was death, grief, destruction, and abominable exclusions. 
Actually, they were the terrorized witnesses of the rise of 
fascism. This slow and painful realization actually 
amounted to the political education of an entire people. 
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Remember that in 1954 there were only a handful of men 
determined to take up arms and liberate the country. 


How can we fight against a massively armed army, NATO, 
air and naval forces, with mere peashooters, people would 
ask then. Yet, against this armada, there was the concept of 
justice: Algeria must be freed from the settlers that 
oppressed it. It was hard. Very hard. Our revolutionary 
experience may well have been unique. This is what we 
risked losing with the Afghan runts. 


What is the ideal of the fundamentalists and their mafia 
supporters? Perhaps it was this aspect that determined the 
choices of Algeria, the green multinational, and its mas- 
ters. It was an entire people, trusting and naive, that was 
almost led to the slaughterhouse or in the arena where 
dwarfs assemble. 


It was like a breath of fresh air when we learned, yesterday, 
that thousands of Algerians had marched under the snow 
at Bordj-Bou-Arreridj. This courageous march is quite a 
symbol. Does it mean that something more profound is on 
the move? 


Patriots, democrats, and republicans will have to pay 
attention to these demonstrations. 


At Bordj-Bou-Arreridj 


Despite the cold and the snow, a march against terrorism 
and in support of President Zeroual took place on 
Wednesday at 1000, at Bordj-Bou-Arreridj. 


Initiated at the governorate’s second conference of the 
UNJA [National Union of Algerian Youth] High-School 
section, held on Monday, 7 February, at the Belgharbi 
junior high school, this demonstration was organized by 
Bord) civil society. They thus expressed their support for 
law and order and for the country’s new government. 


What is remarkable, too, was their boldness in displaying 
banners bearing the slogans: “‘No to terrorism!” In Bord), 
that is something new. 


Thousands of demonstrators met near the stadium and 
marched all the way to the town hall. From the balcony of 
the building, overlooking Place de la Liberte, a youth read 
a motion denouncing the terrorists’ barbarity and sup- 
porting the new president. 


The bad weather that prevailed in the last two days did not 
discourage the citizens. They came in great numbers to 
take part in the march that took place under the snow. 
Young people expressed their joy by throwing snowballs. 


According to demonstrators belonging to mass organiza- 
tions (the UNJA and UGTA [General Union of Algerian 
Workers] in particular), local FLN National Liberation 
Front] representatives, including one member of the Cen- 
tral Committee, did not hesitate to put pressure on their 
militants to prevent them from taking part in the march. 
These FLN officials intended to continue boycotting what 
the country started after the National Conference of 25 
January. 
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This demonstration of the Bordj-Bou-Arreridj civil society 
can be improved upon. But it remains independent from 
politicians’ calculations. 


In Setif 


On Wednesday morning, in spite of the bitter cold and 
driving rain mixed with snow, hundreds of Setif gover- 
norate citizens made it a point to express their support to 
the chief of State, Mr. Liamine Zeroual, by organizing a 
march through the streets and main avenues of the gover- 
norate seat. 


Thus, participants from all walks of life, representing civil 
society, took part in the march, carrying banners and 
calling to the fight against terrorism and for a total break 
with the former regime. 


We should mention that the march ended with a motion of 
support for the chief of State, Mr. Liamine Zeroual, which 
was read to the audience and in which citizens repeated 
their demands for the institution of a modern state and a 
return to the moral and cultural values of the Algerian 
people. 


In Touggourt 


Last Tuesday, over 3,000 citizens of Touggourt—a town 
located 160 km from the governorate center—organized a 
march in support of President Liamine Zeroual’s recent 
speech to the nation. 


During the march, which was organized by local social and 
cultural associations, the demonstrators displayed banners 
in which they called for the preservation of national unity 
and recourse to dialogue, while denouncing the use of 
violence to solve political problems. 


After the march, which ended at the district seat, the 
organizers read a motion of support to President Liamine 
Zeroual, whom they called a man of integrity and a patriot. 
They also denounced foreign interference in Algeria’s 
internal affairs. 


The participants also expressed their profound attachment 
to national values and their conviction that pursuing the 
dialogue is the only sure way to achieve stability and find 
a global solution to the present crisis. 


At Ouargla 


At Ouargla, yesterday, several hundreds of people took 
part in a march to support President Liamine Zeroual and 
his recent speech to the nation. 


Organized by local popular associations and organizations, 
the march brought together citizens of both sexes and all 
ages, carrying banners and shouting slogans to express 
their support to the president, denouncing violence, calling 
for an end to the bloodshed in Algeria, and appealing to 
society to unite and build a strong and prosperous Algerian 
nation. 


The demonstrators started from Place Sedrata and headed 
for the governorate seat, where a motion was read in which 
they expressed their support to Mr. Liamine Zeroual, and 
emphasized the need for a serious debate to overcome the 
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crisis, and their commitment to he!p bring Algerians 
together and put an end to violence and bloodshed. 


At Annaba 


Union leaders of the Annaba governorate held a general 
meeting this Wednesday at the town’s union college, and 
expressed their “support to Mr. Liamine Zeroual’s 
appointment as chief of State which they believe repre- 
sents a guarantee of reinforced national unity and the 
materialization of the strength of political authority.” 


In addition to supporting any political measure aiming to 
ensure stability in the country, end criminal attacks, estab- 
lish law and order, and stimulate the national economy, 
union leaders promised ‘“‘to oppose any attempt against 
national unity, the nation’s values, and the principles of 
the glorious November revolution.” 


“The defense of the basic interests of the working class and 
the preservation of its dignity, under the law, with no 
demagoguery or maneuvers to involve it in political con- 
frontations, remain, according to union leaders, immu- 
table principles dictated by their commitment to putting 
the nation’s highest interest ahead of any other consider- 
ation, in the name of a united Algeria and the principles of 
the November revolution.” 


Students’ March in Tizi-Ouzou; No to the ‘Zaouia’ 
University 


Yesterday, in Tizi-Ouzou, thousands of university and 
high-school students answered the call to march issued by 
the local students’ committee. 


A march had already been scheduled for last Sunday, but it 
was not authorized and did not take place. 


At the opening of the national! conferenc: on universities, 
the local students’ committee organized a march to protest 
against exclusion and the policy aiming to sell off the 
university. 


The march started around 1030 at the Hasnaoua campus. 
As soon as the participants had gathered, squares were 
formed, with banners reading: “Repeal first; national 
conference later,” “No to university selloff,” etc. The 
demonstrators also shouted slogans such as ‘‘Djeba bara,” 
‘Outdated system,” “Enough is enough; the university has 
its honor.” All the way, from the Hasnaoua campus to the 
hospital, the cultural center, and the governorate seat, 
university and high-school students shouted their rejection 
of ministerial circulars and their hope in a modern univer- 
sity. The students themselves were in charge of controlling 
the crowd, and they did so impeccably. 


During the demonstration, a spokesman for the students’ 
committee told us: “We are always mobilized; we are 
determined to struggle to the end, for the pure and simple 
repeal of the circular.” Concerning the opening of the 
national conference, he said: “Our efforts came after a 
vague protest movement. We set a condition for our 
participation; the circular must be repealed (...). 


Circular 22/23 of 1993 deals with students’ orientation 
and evaluation, disqualifying marks, and the exam system. 
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During the entire march, students denounced the system 
that is turning the university into a “‘zaouia.” 


On reaching the end point, one committee member stated: 
“The committee thanks the 15 high-school students who 
contributed their support to the march, as well as the 
citizens who answered the call. We shall continue our 
struggle for a new university project in Tizi-Ouzou.” 


A biology student told us: “The future of the University is 
at stake; it is the entire school system that must be 
redesigned.” Right after the march, the crowd scattered 
peacefully, with hope in their hearts. 


According to the organizers, “the march was a success; we 
will remain mobilized until our demands are met and until 
we have a new University project.” Note that, as the march 
went by, the town’s merchants pulled down their shutters 
until the demonstration was over. 


Zeroual Transition; Impressions of Malek 
94AFO115B Algiers EL WATAN in French I Feb 94 p 1 


(Editorial: ““Assets’’] 


[Text] In trying to explain newly installed President 
Liamine Zeroual’s decision yesterday to keep [Prime Min- 
ister] Redha Malek in place, it might be too pretentious to 
say, as in the world of sports, that you do not change a 
winning team. But the experts will tell you not to change 
the line-up in the middle of a critical game. 


Has Mr. Redha Malek, who succeeds himself in the posi- 
tion he has occupied since last August, been retained 
because on balance the new president rated his govern- 
ment’s record of accomplishment the last five months as 
positive? Or was it rather to allow him to finish the internal 
and external work he took such great pains to launch? 
Perhaps both reasons came into play in the decision. In the 
view of many observers, Mr. Redha Malek’s continuation 
as head of government is no real surprise, despite rumors 
about his possible departure and possible successors. 


What history will judge most important about the “old- 
new” prime minister was a symbolic gesture that shows 
there has been a change for the better in Algerian politics: 
Mr. Redha Malek hastened to submit his government’s 
resignation as soon as Mr. Zeroual took the oath of office. 


As for the government’s record of accomplishment, 
although it is difficult to give a meaningful assessment of a 
government team so soon after its inception, Mr. Redha 
Malek does have to his credit a number of achievements, 
which it will be up to him now to consolidate. It is above 
all in the economic sphere that the head of government’s 
style contrasts most sharply with his predecessors’ orien- 
tation. 


Accelerated movement—to all appearances quite reso- 
lute—toward a market economy was what most notably 
distinguished the Redha Malek government. The path 
ahead is thus well marked. His reinstallation as head of 
government under Mr. Zeroual is first of all a confirmation 
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of a commitment shared by the new leadership. In the 
social sphere, Mr. Redha Malek has succeeded where his 
predecessors failed. 


Words of Zeroual Oct Speech Analyzed 
94AFO0I15A Algiers EL WATAN in French 31 Jan 94 
p3 


[Editorial: “A Few Ideas”) 


[Text] The new president, Mr. Liamine Zeroual, defense 
minister since July 1993, has spoken to the Algerian people 
only twice: on 24 October 1993, in an interview with the 
Algerian press agency, and on 16 January 1994, in a 
televised interview. The moment chosen for the latter 
event was rather significant. It coincided with the anniver- 
sary of the late President Boudiaf’s return to Algeria. 


The tenor of the defense minister’s words was reminiscent 
of the assassinated president and seemed to connect up 
with the latter’s vision of the path, which the country needs 
to take to end the crisis. 


His speech, broadcast in prime time, offered a highly 
critical assessment—one such as Boudiaf himself never 
hesitated to give—of the country’s plight and the behavior 
of the political class (the parties and the political authori- 
ties). Observers noted that no one was spared, not even the 
de facto regime, starting with the HCE [Higher State 
Council]. 


His analysis did not lead into the issues of security and 
reestablishment of order and thus implied the answer to 
the country’s problems must be sought elsewhere. 
According to Mr. Zeroual, the solution lies in “establish- 
ment of a new national system that enshrines real democ- 
racy, guarantees all individual and social freedoms, and 
puts a definitive end to political, economic, cultural, and 
ideological monopolies.” 


Implantation of this new system will entail ‘“‘a real break 
with the practices and administrative methods of the past 
at every political, economic, and social level,” the defense 
minister said. 


“The break that we believe so essential and we hope to 
realize,” he continued, “must bring about radical change 
in the machinery of the state, and its components must 
respect new parameters.” 


Nor should the human factor be ignored, according to the 
defense minister, because “this new system will permit the 
emergence of new people capable of making changes and 
taking concrete steps to realize the nation’s aspirations 
toward peace, progress, brotherhood, and Algeria’s reha- 
bilitation as a member of the family of nations.” 


Mr. Zeroual laid out a veritable political program, enumer- 
ating the diverse aspects of the crisis and advocating the 
remedial measures needed for a return to political, eco- 
nomic, and social stability. 


The interview published on 24 October 1993 offers further 
clues to the thinking of the man who just became the 
country’s top leader. He asserts, for example, that “the 
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ANP [People’s National Army] is a republican army that 
believes in democratic institutions, political alternation 
multiparty pluralism, and a state of law.” 


The army’s current political involvement: “‘is solely for the 
purpose of preserving national unity, reestablishing civil 
peace, and opening up new prospects for our country, 
thanks to which resort to violence as a means of political 
expression—and all forms of political, ideological, and 
economic monopolies—will be abolished forever.” 


But it must be understood, Mr. Zeroual cautions, ‘‘and no 
one should lose sight of the fact, that the ANP cannot 
remain indifferent toward anything that might be of crit- 
ical importance for the country’s future.” He thus con- 
demns, unequivocally and categorically, the religious 
extremism shown by fundamentalists who have opted for 
armed and destructive action. “We cannoi think of an 
example anywhere else in the world,” he swic, “where an 
extremist movement, whatever its credo, has made such 
vicious attacks on the people’s property, their factories, 
their schools, and even sought the physical elimination of 
cadres and ordinary citizens.” 


Freedom of the press “is a fundamental right and an 
essential condition in a society that aspires for transpar- 
ency,” Mr. Zeroual said in October 1993, adding that he 
would “certainly expect to be available to the media and 
improve relations with the press.” 


“We support the people’s right to truly informative and 
edifying news about doings and events. But we are against 
slanted ‘revelations’ in the media,” he said. 


Arms Trafficking; New Lot of Weapons Found 
94AFOIISF Algiers EL WATAN in French 17 Feb 94 
pp 1, 3 


[Article by Salim Ghazi: “El Djorf: Oddysey of an 
Arms-Trafficking Freighter’’} 


[Text] Several days ago the cargo vessel El Djorf, owned by 
the National Maritime Transport Company (SNTM/ 
CNAN), was stopped and boarded by Port of Algiers 
security forces. It was transporting a considerable quantity 
of military weaponry destined for distribution throughout 
the country. 


The lot of weapons found hidden in the cabins consisted of 
20 pump-action 12-mm rifles made by three different 
manufacturers, 15 6.65-mm automatic pistols, ammuni- 
tion for hunting rifles and handguns, several cylindrical 
cases containing sighting pieces for rifles and machine- 
pistols, infrared binoculars, telescopes, and ultramodern 
transmitting and receiving stations. Dozens of seamen 
were arrested and several of them turned over to the 
Algiers public prosecutor. (Another freighter, the 7,400- 
ton Ibn Sirradj, belonging to the same company, was 
reportedly boarded by security forces who suspected it was 
transporting the same type of merchandise. However, it 
turned out the vessel was carrying no weapons.) How could 
this arsenal have been taken on board, and who inanced 
this spectacular transaction? 
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The key to the investigation was the arrest and subsequent 
confession of Mialet Hacene, a crewman on the ship in 
question and the man allegedly responsible for transship- 
ment of the merchandise to El Djorf while it moored 
alongside another vessel at the Belgian port of Anvers. 


This vessel was an 8,100-ton freighter built in the 1970's 
and mostly used for “tramping” (transporting varied mer- 
chandise in bulk); it belongs to ULN, a regular shipping 
company serving the Europe-North America zone. 


Under interrogation, Mialet Hacene admitted to security 
officials that certain individuals had contacted him and 
insisted he take some merchandise on board without 
telling him exactly what it was. As he tells it, he was not in 
a position to refuse because they would have threatened to 
take revenge on his family. 


Hacene stated he was to go to the German port of Ham- 
burg to meet an Algerian named Djamel Ressaf who was to 
provide him with the “packages.” However, an unex- 
plained hitch forced changes in the original plan, and the 
transfer point was shifted to the Belgian port of Anvers. 
The merchandise, delivered by the same individual, was 
taken on board El Djorf unknown to the vessel’s captain, 
officers, and some of the crew. 


We recall that Djamel Ressaf, then a fugitive in France, 
was sentenced in absentia to death by the Special Court of 
Algiers for his role in the terrorist attack that destroyed 
Houari Boumediene International Airport. 


Twelve charges had been preferred against him. According 
to the remand order, he participated with Hocine Abder- 
rahim, Said Soussen, and Zouaoui in the meeting held at El 
Biar to plan the terrorist operation. In July 1993 he was 
arrested by French security after expiration of his visitor 
permit. Nine months later, Ressaf’s trail led to Germany 
and later Belgium. Was he deported to one of these 
countries after his arrest by French security? Kebir? The 
possibility cannot be ruled out, especially since Kebir, as 
former spokesman for the former FIS [Islamic Salvation 
Front}, and Oussama Madani, as treasurer, were the only 
ones with access to the dissolved party’s funds, which are 
now deposited in banks overseas. 


Ressaf Djamel, who also traveled in Sweden on false 
identity papers, was apparently in constant contact with 
Oussama Madani. Indeed, it was thanks to this person that 
Oussama Abassi met in September 1991 with Bachir 
Benzeguir, alias ‘“‘Abu Tarek,” the self-proclaimed 
“leader” of a Stockholm “‘cell’’ of the former FIS and 
author of several incendiary communiques, notably the 
one threatening German interests after German police 
arrested Kebir and Oussama in July of last year. 


It would seem, then, that militants of the dissolved 
Islamist party who are now at large in Europe—including 
several sought by Algerian justice for terrorist crimes—are 
still able to find enough complaisance and accomplices to 
circulate freely on the Old Continent. What is worse, these 
terrorists even go so far as to flout host-country authorities 
by indulging in arms trafficking for the purpose of desta- 
bilizing Algeria. But the question of the day is whether 
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there now exists a maritime arms-trafficking ring in addi- 
tion to those identified as operating across our land 
borders. Its existence would explain many mysteries, such 
as the provenance of certain types of arms, including 
Israeli Uzis and Czech Scorpios. 


When it agreed to grant asylum to these terrorists, did 
Europe fully appreciate the serious consequences of such a 
decision? 


Number of Political Prisoners Discussed 
94AF0120A Algiers EL WATAN in French 
17 Jan 94 p 3 


{Article by F. Metaoui: “Security Centers: First Release 
of Detainees’ —first paragraph is EL WATAN introduc- 
tion] 


[Text] The first detainees from the security centers in the 
south of the country were released yesterday from the 
Ain-M’Guel camp (80 km from Tamanrasset), we learned 
from reliable sources. The 50 or so individuals were put on 
an airplane. 


Thus, the appeasement measures announced last week by 
the spokesman for the National Dialogue Commission 
(CDN), concerning precisely the release of administrative 
detainees in the south and the lifting of house arrests, are 
beginning to be applied. According to the president of the 
National Human Rights Observatory (ONDH), Mr. Rezag 
Bara, there are 780 detainees in centers in the south. This 
figure is disputed by Mr. Yahia Adennour, president of the 
Algerian League for the Defense of Human Rights 
[LADDH], who estimates the number of “internees”’ at 
about 994 (600 at Ain-M’Guel and 394 at Oued-Namous 
in the Bechar governorate). He also claims that there is a 
third center in the Ouargla governorate, where “detainees 
are sorted out.” 


In a communique released on 13 December 1993, the 
LADDH observed that about 10,000 individuals had been 
interned “without due process, since the interruption of 
the electoral process.” 


Ata press conference held at the end of October, the justice 
minister, Mr. Teguia, announced that security centers 
“had been closed.” He said that the number of detainees 
never exceeded 5,000 (when the centers were set up). 
Yesterday's release will be followed by others, we also 
learned. However, it is not known whether all those 
detained in these centers will be released. The CND 
spokesman mentioned the release “of a first group of 
detainees.” 


Some of these individuals are expected to have to answer 
for their actions in court (in theory, the Special Courts). 
Three hundred cases are said to have been referred to civil 
courts. As far as house arrests are concerned (which, as is 
known, are administrative measures taken by the Ministry 
of Interior) we learned that they affected some 100 indi- 
viduals. These include in particular militants of the former 
FIS [Islamic Salvation Front], the SIT [Islamic Labor 
Union], and certain associations close to Abassi Madani’s 
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party. Hamas {Movement of Islamic Society] militants 
residing around Constantine and Ouargla are also said to 
be under house arrest. 


We should also mention that, according to sources close to 
his lawyers, Ali Belhadj, another leader of thie former FIS, 
was just transferred from the Tizi-Ouzou prison to a secret 
location. 


Commerce Minister on Shortages, Distribution 
944F0105D Algiers EL WATAN in French 9 Feb 94 
pp I, 2 


[Article by Khaled Mahrez: “Distribution System Found 
Wanting”’] 


[Text] “I defend the idea of truth in pricing. That way, 
everyone will consume according to his means...th.s will 
put an end to smuggling across the border and to waste,” 
said Mr. Mustapha Makraoui, acting commerce minister, 
in a press conference held yesterday at Government 
House. 


The acting commerce minister met yesterday with journal- 
ists to say, first of all, that if there are food shortages, it is 
not because the state has failed to import enough. 


The minister also challenged government officials to 
improve the output of a “totally foundering” national 
distribution system that engenders only penury and spec- 
ulation. 


Typically, Mr. Makraoui first bombarded journalists with 
statistics. Imports for last year were valued at $9 billion, 
including $2.5 billion for food products. Some $700 mil- 
lion went for importing hard and soft wheat, corn, rice, 
and barley, $520 million for semolina flour, and $54 
million for dehydrated vegetables. Authorizations for 
imports by ENAPEL [expansion not given] (milk, coffee, 
sugar, tea, etc.) came to nearly $1 billion. 


The commerce minister admitted, however, that these 
programs were not all fully implemented, for several 
reasons. For example, foreign banks were cautious, prefer- 
ring to wait until they knew whether Algeria would nego- 
tiate with the IMF in late 1993. Algeria is also having 
difficulties acquiring hard wheat and semolina on world 
markets, difficulties that Mr. Makraoui ascribes to the 
decline in world production of hard wheat. Not until 
January did the European countries agree to make avail- 
able 300,000 tons of hard wheat and an equal arnount of 
semolina. 


Strikes, Tension Reported in Multiple Sectors 
944F0115E Algiers LIBERTE in French 20 Feb 94 p 3 


[Article by Zoubir Ferroukhi: “No Gasoline, No News- 
papers?” —first paragraph is LIBERTE introduction] 


[Text] Service station operators and workers at the down- 
town printing press are threatening to go on strike. Do 
labor tensions really need ratcheting up another notch? 


It is very possible our readers will not find their newspaper 
in the kiosks this Tuesday, and no one knows how long the 
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strike at SIA [Algiers Printing Company}, which prinis 
LIBERTE and other dailies, will last. Beginning tonight at 
midnight, service-station franchise operators are also going 
to shut down for a week, and smart motorists will fill up 
their tanks before noon. First no gasoline, now no news- 
papers, unless something can be worked out today. In 
short, the labor situation is deteriorating, if not quite yet 
calamitous. 


The issue at SIA is not really new. The bone of contention 
is implementation of a new wage schedule approved by the 
company’s board of directors but apparently blocked by 
high-level intervention, probably by the Labor Ministry. 
SIA’s management is trying to work things out, but the SIA 
union local is determined to follow through on its threat to 
strike, which it temporarily suspended on 16 February. 
The accord reached by labor and management was 
reviewed by the ministry on 17 January and seemed well 
on its way to implementation, since it took into account 
among other things the financial condition of the enter- 
prise (which was good) and the sound measures enacted by 
SIA management. Unless the authorities concerned take 
dramatic action, the presses may quit rolling, as of 
tomorrow. 


The other dispute, involving service-station franchise 
operators, actually erupted several months ago. It hinges 
basically on the low-profit margins forced on them by 
current fuel prices. The franchise operators, affiliates of 
the National Union of Merchants (UGCAA), are incensed 
not only at the refusal oi the relevant authorities—in this 
instance, NAFTAL [National Enterprise for Refining and 
Distributing Petroleum Products]—to seriously discuss 
the issue, but also concerned about a much more funda- 
mental problem. The operators have long demanded the 
right to run their businesses freely to maximize profit, 
something NAFTAL does not want to hear. 


An employers’ organization, the CNPA [National Confed- 
eration of Algerian Patronat], has just thrown its support 
to the strike, which could seriously inflame labor tensions 
already aggravated by the unprecedented high cost of 
living. 


Labor tension can also be found in other sectors. Our 
colleagues in the Photographic Agency (API), who have 
not been paid in months, yesterday went on an indefinite 
hunger strike, imploring the tutelary ministry to pay some 
attention to their plight and that of their families. Finally, 
talks have broken down between labor and management at 
the state-owned Major Petroleum Projects Enterprise 
(GTP). A meeting scheduled for today is expected to 
determine whether the strike will be postponed, or possibly 
canceled if the essential demands of workers in this impor- 
tant oil company are met. 


The basic thread that runs through all these conflicts is 
always the same—to wit, that people are no longer as easily 
bought off with “promises” as they were in the bygone era 
of the one-party state. Even more important, the terms 
“dialogue” and “concertation” have become so debased 
that they now sound hollow and no longer seem to mean 
anything to the decisionmakers. It is a pity! 
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Franchise Operators 


Tomorrow’s service-station strike, announced Saturday by 
the General Union of Algerian Merchants and Artisans 
(UGCAA), will not be observed by service-station fran- 
chise operators, Mr. Omar Gaya, president of the Associ- 
ation of Service Station Franchise Operators, told APS. 


“In principle, we are not against the strike,” said Mr. 
Gaya, noting however that, “this is hardly the time to 
launch such a strike” before adding that, “we have not 
been involved in this decision to stage a 7-day strike. 


Tax Collectors Threatened, Ultimatum 


944F0115D Algiers LE SOIR D’ALGERIE in French 
15 Feb 94 p 2 


[Article by Badreddine Menaa: “Uncollected Taxes 
Amount to 5 Trillion Centimes” 


[Text] After attacking the industrial sector, the schools, 
various professional activities (newspaper sales, “ham- 
mams,”’ and women’s hairdressers), the terrorists are now 
assaulting the country’s economic life in another way: by 
threatening tax collectors. 


L’OPINION, citing official sources, claims that acts of 
intimidation are being perpetrated against tax authorities 
in the wilaya of Algiers, according to the official press 
agency APS. The intimidation campaign is being waged by 
means of threats against tax collectors, demanding that 
they quit collecting taxes beginning 17 February. 


It goes without saying that the terrorists hope with these 
threats—which some are too frightened to withstand—to 
bring an already reeling state to its knecs. Especially since, 
according to unconfirmed reports, some municipal tax 
authorities take the threats dead seriously. This is the case, 
for example, with a certain fiscal entity in uptown Algiers 
where several resignations reportedly have been submitted 
following receipt of such threats. 


All this attests to the urgent need for the state to throw all 
its weight against the latest in this seemingly endless series 
of terrorist challenges. 


In that regard, official sources quoted by APS have vowed 
that: “the destabilization efforts will not succeed 1n inter- 
fering with the operations of the tax authorities, and the 
authors of these threats will soon be identified and brought 
to justice.” The same sources add that tax authorities, 
“with the steadfast support of their conscientious and 
devoted employees,” intend to continue their “valiant 
struggle against tax fraud and evasion and their efforts to 
improve collections of imposts and taxes that belong to the 
nation.” 


Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that these threats have 
come just as the tax collectors were launching an ambitious 
campaign against tax fraud and evasion, which has cost the 
Treasury some 5 trillion (yes, five trillion!) centimes. 


One can imagine the importance of such a sum at a time 
when the country is facing unprecedented financial needs. 
According to APS, the lost collections would be enough to 
build 75,000 housing units. In other words, such a vast 
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sum could provide shelter to more than 600,000 Algerians 
who lack any decent sort of housing. 


Given all these facts, one cannot fail to ask why the 
terrorists (and their hidden backers) have chosen this 
particular time to attack the tax sector? The answer is 
obvious to many observers: In addition to undermining 
the authority of the state, the terrorists are trying to protect 
their own channels of funding. 


In fact, the 5 trillion in lost revenue must be sought within 
the parasitic informal sector, the terrorists’ principal 
domestic source of financing. The linkage between smug- 
glers, speculators, and terrorists has been proved many 
times over in raids on various terrorist cells and in trials of 
individual terrorists. At the same time, by acting in this 
fashion the terrorists are trying to apply on a grand scale 
the racket they are already practicing in small localities on 
the south side of Algiers. Their other objective over the 
medium and longer term is to prevent implementation of 
serious economic reforms, since they realize a market 
economy cannot be built without a modern, proactive, and 
above all effective tax service. 


In light of all these facts, it seems necessary to emphasize 
the importance and gravity of this new challenge. Shortly 
after now-deceased president Mohamed Boudiaf returned 
to Algeria, one of his confidants said the state’s authority 
could be gauged by its ability to enforce the highway laws. 
Today, it must also defend its power to tax. 


Ras El Ain: Assessment of Landslide Damage 
94AFO115C Algiers EL WATAN in French 7 Feb 94 p 5 


[Article by special correspondent Faycal Metaoui: 
“Oran: Suburban Poveriy Belts’’] 


[Text] At 2240 on Saturday, 25 December 1993, the Ras El 
Ain slum on the western side of Oran was totally ‘silent. 
Suddenly the earth began to tremble. The inhabitants 
panicked. There was a landslide. The toll was 13 dead, 60 
injured. A little over a month after the catastrophe, con- 
fusion still reigns.... 


More than a hundred families are living in tents virtually 
in the shadow of the cave-in site. “Several years ago a wadi 
used to run through here,” one young inhabitant told us. 
Those who lost their homes were the hardest hit by the 
January rains. Flood waters almost carried away the 
tents—and the occupants along with them. ‘‘Old people 
have fallen sick. Children are spitting up blood. People 
cannot sleep at night because of the cold,” laments another 
youth, who says he had to quit his job to take care of his 
family. 


Several meters from this place, which local authorities call 
a “transit camp,” passes the road leading from Sidi El 
Houari to Planteurs, a populous quarter nestled at the base 
of Mt. Murdjadjo. Medical emergencies can occur at any 
moment. As a preventive measure, municipal health 
authorities have put an ambulance at the victims’ disposal. 


“We treat about 15 patients a day on-site. Recently we had 
a virtual epidemic of diarrhea,” we were told by the doctor 
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on duty. According to one camp resi’ "'. the malady was 
caused by nonpotable water from a tank truck. For four 
weeks now, the inhabitants have been waiting for a run- 
ning water hook-up. 


“The ambulance you see down there departs at 1700. 
Several times we urgently needed to evacuate sick people. 
Without a vehicle, it was very difficult to do. Even the iaxi 
drivers refused to come into our quarter,” says a man with 
graying hair. Another informs us that for lack of room, 
young people in some families have to find someplace on 
their own to sleep at nights. 


A brief tour of the camp brought to light scenes worthy of 
a favelas. Cooking utensils, mattresses, and linens were 
strewn pell-mell beside each tent. The two footpaths that 
separate the tents (and are still unusable) are known to the 
inhabitants as “Sandala and Anana boulevards.” People 
here try constantly to make light of the appallingly 
wretched cond.tions. But at one point, a women hidden 
behind a curtain asks our escorts the purpose of our visit. 
“Tell them to help us. We cannot go on like this any 
longer,” she says in a choked voice. 


In a desperate effort to shelter themselves from the winter 
rains, families have covered their temporary refuges with 
nylon provided by “a charitable soul.”’ With a measure of 
pride, the father of a family shows off the abode he built on 
a small hillock out of stones and sheet metal. He could no 
longer stand to live with his many children under a tent. 
But for all of them, mere survival has been a struggle. 


Some residents are already getting suspicious, especially 
since workers sent by the Oran executive delegation have 
started digging a trench in preparation for building a wall. 


The families are concerned about their “temporary” 
housing. “If they have decided to build a wall, it is because 
they want to keep us here a long time,” one adolescent 
protests. The waste water from toilets hastily built by the 
commune is carried away in an open drainage ditch. 
Household garbage is dumped haphazardly a few tenths of 
a mile from the camp. Nauseous odors attack the nose. 


To the victims, the site (nicknamed “Hay Geyouni”) is a 
constant reminder of the terrifying landslide. 


They all want to get away from it. The ruins of houses 
destroyed by the cave-in are still visible. Thirtyish Houari 
Yahia sighs painfully whenever he looks at them. When the 
catastrophe struck, the young man lost both his father and 
his mother. 


Frightening Memory 


It is no use telling him the habitations that collapsed were 
built above a tunnel used for growing mushrooms. He does 
not want to know. His only concern is to find decent 
housing for his two sisters (one of whom is mentally ill) 
and his young brother. He was chosen by the other victims 
to head a committee that is working to plead their cause 
with the local authorities. 


“We were received by all the officials, including the DEC 
[expansion not given] and the head of the daira. Lots of 
promises...” we were told. In mid-January the DEC 
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announced that plots of land in the Quatre Chemins 
quarter would be distributed to Ras El Ain victims so they 
could build their own new homes. But as soon as heads of 
families got to the site, they ran into immense problems 
with a state-owned enterprise that claimed ownership of 
the land. 


Still, financial aid totaling 40,000 Algerian dinars was 
promised. ‘““What is the Red Cross doing? None of its 
officials deigned to pay us a visit. What happens to all the 
donations they get?” asks one committee member. 


The DEC has acknowledged the existence of about fifty 
abodes in the Sidi El Houari quarter still facing the threat 
of collapse. According to official statistics, 326 sites pro- 
viding shelter for 3,400 families in Oran’s old town could 
fall in at any moment. 


Ras El Ain, perched on a hillside, is one of those forgotten 
housing projects—along with Planteurs, Sidi El Houari, 
and Bel Horizon—that surround the city of El Bahia. 
Planteurs is a quarter that extends for 3 km along the flank 
of Murdjadjo. 


It is separated from the rest of Oran by the Ras El Ain 
ravine. The latter is boxed in between the steep, rocky edge 
of the Oran plateau and the sloping mountainside of 
Murdjadjo. Longtime Oran residents recall that El Bahia’s 
first inhabitants were attracted there by the abundance of 
water and fertile soil. Some inhabitants continue willy- 
nilly to cultivate a few plots along the banks of a wadi, 
although the stream bed has become a veritable refuse 
dump. 


Emerging from Freres Benkhedda square on the lower side 
of Sidi El Houari, the Ras El Ain development presents an 
appalling spectacle. Whole blocks of houses are crammed 
together in chaotic disorder. What we think of as streeis do 
not really exist here—just small walkways of packed earth. 


No Disinfectant 


A topographical study several years ago revealed serious 
surface instability at several locations, which puts houses 
with stone foundations at permanent risk of collapse. As 
early as 1977, plans were made to rid Ras El Ain ravine of 
the “unhealthy and precarious” structures “already stand- 
ing.” “Relocation of Ras El Ain’s inhabitants to undevel- 
oped zones is an urgent priority,” one reads in this study. 
But nothing was ever done. Built of sun-dried bricks or a 
mixture of rock and clay, the habitations constitute a 
constant source of danger. Other abodes built of sheet 
metal or wood are on the verge of collapse. Local author- 
ities had plans under the auspices of various development 
schemes to raze some 1,400 (potentially hazardous) struc- 
tures housing more than 2,400 families. 


For reasons unknown, this operation was never carried 
out. Planteurs, as part of the slum eradication campaign, 
got special treatment. Not only has the quarter become a 
gigantic cesspool, but the unkept promises of officials are 
doing more damage than one could imagine. 


“People here are living in a sham development. The 
inhabitants are crushed beneath the weight of all sorts of 
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problems, but no one tries to understand the causes of their 
suffering,” fumes a nurse at a huge medical center o1)gi- 
nally designed to specialize in pediatrics and gynecology. 
According to our interlocutor, the place is now almost 
totally abandoned. She says, for example, that occupancy 
never exceeds 30 percent. Entire floors are empty. 
Patients, seeing the lack of funds, medicine, and equip- 
ment, have opted for other hospital centers. “How can we 
care for patients when we do not even have so much as a 
jar of disinfectant?” she asks. The facility <. in a poor 
location...it stands opposite an unauthorized public dump. 


The number of inhabitants has grown tenfold in the last 13 
years. Moreover, at least according to a goodly number of 
sociologists, the populations of Ras El Ain, Planteurs, and 
Sidi El Houari are suffering from marginalization: “In the 
view of many, Ras El Air’s inhabitants simply do not exist. 
We are treated almost as if we were outlaws. Taxi drivers 
refuse to pick us up at night. As they see it, the people here 
are vulgar ‘beznassa’ if not actually thieves,” we were told 
by one anguished young victim. An urban planner has 
observed, in another academic study, that local authorities 
have long refused to treat Ras El Ain and Planteurs “‘as an 
integral part of the city of Oran. In addition, the authori- 
ties have always rejected the idea that these quarters have 
any legal existence.” And that, in a word, is the whole 
tragedy of Ras El Ain.... 


IRAQ 


Region Still Unstable Years After Gulf War 


941 H0035A London AL-SHARQ AL-AWSAT in Arabic 
26 Feb 94 p 7 


[Article by Amir Tahiri: “Three Years After Desert 
Storm: A Stick-Only Policy Not Likely To Be Any More 
Effective Than a Carrot-Only Policy”] 


[Text] It has been three years since the end of the war to 
liberate Kuwait, and still people in Iraq and in the region 
are yet to find the peaceful atmosphere that many antici- 
pated as the inevitable consequence of that war. 


There is no doubt that Iraq carries the major burden of 
suffering. Kuwait, though still trying to recover from the 
impact of an exceptionally brutal occupation, has suc- 
ceeded in healing a lot of its wounds. It has also corrected 
many of its past mistakes, if not all of them. It has also 
abandoned its past comedic radicalism, learned the value 
of humility, and reformulated its policies to reflect the 
realities of its existence. 


As for the neighboring Arab states, they have learned many 
a lesson of the shock generated by the invasion and the 
consequent liberation of Kuwait. Experience has moder- 
ated their usually seraphic view of international life. 


They have come to realize that they live among neighbors 
that are particularly dangerous and that security cannot be 
achieved solely through appeasement and check diplo- 
macy. 


Iran, on the other hand, has failed to exploit the opportu- 
nity afforded by the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait to regain its 
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appropriate place in the [community of] nations. Iranian 
strategy remains a function of fiery slogans that exclude 
any rational analysis of the situation. 


The principal loser, as we already mentioned, has been 
Iraq. It continues to live under harsh restrictions imposed 
on its national sovereignty. Part of its land has been taken 
away, ostensibly to create a “secure haven” for the Kurds. 
Iraqi air space is largely off limits to Iraqi flights and the 
Iraqi Government is unable to access its frozen assets 
abroad. 


More importantly, Iraq is unable to engage in common 
commerce, including the exportation of its oil and the 
importation of goods other than medical and food sup- 
plies. 


Is it not time, then, to scrutinize the events in Iraq and its 
environs and then inquire if current policies should ve 
maintained without modification? 


There are endless stories of the misery, deprivation, and 
despair that beset the people of Iraq as a result of interna- 
tional sanctions. We cannot shrug off those accounts as the 
manufacture of Saddam’s infernal propaganda apparatus, 
because they originate with such trusted institutions as 
UNICEF and Physicians Without Borders, as well as with 
independent relief organizations. One must therefore take 
these accounts seriously. 


And that brings us to the question of sanctions, since we 
should never forget why they were imposed in the first 
place or which of them should remain in place and for how 
long. 


Some people, including the Kuwaitis who suffered, want 
the sanctions to continue until Saddam Husayn is toppled. 
Such a position, though understandable, has no justifica- 
tion, because Saddam’s overthrow cannot be a fitting 
United Nations political objective, at least not according 
to the resolutions adopted so far by the international 
Security Council. 


That is a matter for the Iraqi people; and even then it 
would be difficult for us to fathom how a starving people 
that are forced to spend most of their time trying to survive 
would have the power to topple such a particularly abom- 
inable regime. 


Worse yet, the sanctions have prevented the fractured 
opposition from working to solidify its ranks, embark on a 
viable strategy, and offer a real alternative. The opposition 
has pinned its hopes on the mistaken belief that sanctions 
would destroy Saddam, therefore allowing his opponents 
to ride a red carpet into Baghdad. 


A second reason cited for maintaining the sanctions is to 
compel Iraq to abide by cease-fire stipulations and [to 
respect] Security Council resolutions. 


That is a sound and justifiable view. Still, one cannot 
dismiss [the idea of establishing] some sort of correlation 
between the scope and intensity of the sanctions on one 
hand, and the degree of Iraqi compliance on the other. In 
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other words, if there is Iraqi compliance with 50 percent of 
the conditions, should not the sanctions be proportionately 
reduced? 


There is no doubt that Baghdad has done all it can to evade 
compliance. It is also obvious that Iraq is far from fulfilling 
all of its commitments. 


The nuclear aspect has been dealt with, but Iraq continues 
to conceal a major portion of its chemical and germ 
arsenal. It also continues to be evasive, not only on the 
issue of borders with Kuwait, but also on relinquishing all 
claims against its neighbor. 


That may be reason to keep some of the sanctions, at least 
until Iraq fulfills all of its obligations, but the stick-alone 
policy is not likely to be fruitful, and neither is the 
carrot-alone policy. 


One should put one’s self in the shoes of the Iraqis. They 
have no incentive to honor their commitments because it 
is their belief that they will continue to suffer the full 
[burden of] sanctions whether or not they comply with UN 
resolutions. In a region where international policy is con- 
sidered to be nothing more than a series of conspiracies, it 
is not inconceivable for the Iraqis to believe that they are 
victims of an international conspiracy. 


The time has come to review Iraqi performance over the 
past three years, in its entirety, in order to determine 
whether or not changes in current policies toward Iraq are 
warranted. 


ISRAEL 


Efrayim Sne on PLO Corruption, Rise of Hamas 
944A0048A Tel Aviv HA’ARETZ in Hebrew 
22 Feb 94 p B2 


[Article by Gay Bekhor, HA’ARETZ Arab Affairs Cor- 
respondent 


[Text] “If the future Palestinian self-rule will err by inef- 
ficiency, corruption, and tyranny, it will meet in a short 
time the fate of the secular regime in Algeria, which 
received broad credit at the beginning, and now holds onto 
power with all its strength versus a violent and popular 
radical Islamic opposition. That is one of the most serious 
problems that await the Palestinians—and, therefore, us as 
well. As it appears from the outside, the leadership in 
Tunis, or at least part of it, is not ripe for the transition 
from leading an underground to leading a state or a 
self-rule’-—warns MK [member of Knesset] Efrayim Sne, 
with regard to the day after the signing of the Gaza-Jericho 
agreement. Sne, who holds the title of doctor of internal 
medicine, was the chief of civil administration in Judaea 
and Samaria and the commander of the security region in 
Lebanon. 


[HA’ARETZIA key question in the conduct of the negotia- 
tions for the Cairo agreement was the strengthening of 
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*Arafat and the members of his circle. Too good an agree- 
ment from our viewpoint was liable to weaken ‘Arafat, and in 
that situation it would not be honored by the Palestinian 
population. 


[Sne] We are interested that the side that reached the 
agreement with us will be able to return to the Palestinian 
public, which it represents, and to show it achievements— 
as long as these do not impair sovereignty. We were 
flexible on those symbols that do not have security impli- 
cations. 


[HA’ARETZ]Can ‘Arafat flourish any achievements at ali 
following the Cairo agreement? 


[Sne] The achievement is that they are partners in the 
management of the crossing points, without receiving 
responsibility on the subject of security. If they would 
hurry up and prepare administrative institutions, they 
would have first received the money from the international 
community, and would display achievements in eco- 
nomics and infrastructure. To my sorrow, they are not 
doing that. We cannot compensate them generously on the 
security issue for what they cannot ensure for themselves 
in the financial and material spheres. 


{[HA’ARETZ]Can the Cairo agreement as it stands, without 
the freeing of prisoners, without the returning of expellees, 
and without the transfer of civil authority, be accepted by the 
Palestinian public in the territories? 


[Sne] When the agreement is translated in the field, the 
Palestinian public will be able to see with its own eyes what 
is most important to it: a certain withdrawal, that will 
herald larger withdrawals in the future by the IDF [Israel 
Defense Forces]. But according to the surveys that are 
appearing, even today the support for the Palestinian 
opposition is not high. Hamas [Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment] won about 1|5-percent support, and the left fronts 
are winning a few percent, so that the picture is nct so 
bleak. 


{[HA’ARETZ]What is your opinion of the two approaches 
that prevail among us—one, that the PLO will serve us as a 
shield against fundamentalist Islam, and the other, which is 
based on fears of cooperation against us between Hamas and 
the PLO? 


[Sne] There are among us persons who, out of lack of 
knowledge of the Palestinian reality, err with illusions. 
There are those who get caught up in fear and those who 
get caught up in false optimism. There are those who fear 
that the PLO will try to outfox us by secret cooperation 
with Hamas, and that while it is the contractor of peace, 
Hamas will be the contractor of terror. Those who believe 
this do not understand that the antagonism between the 
secular PLO and the religious Hamas is sharp and cannot 
be resol ved, because it stems from a diametrically opposed 
conception of the nature of the future Palestinian society. 
There is no compromise here, and the Palestinians must 
make decisions tomorrow morning. For example, how 
much religious studies will be in the schools and how much 
secular studies, what will be the religious content in the 
Palestinian schools, what will be the dress of the female 
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employees of the Palestinian administration, will a female 
clerk in the driving license office in Bethlehem come to 
work in jeans. The battle will be fought over such things. 


On the other hand, there are those who see in their mind’s 
eye how the Palestinian police keep apart for them the Ez 
a-Din al-Kassem gangs and the settlements of the Katif 
Bloc. That is without any foundation. In the entire Pales- 
tinian family, there are three sons, the Fatah, the Popular 
Front, and another one that is the Hamas or the Islamic 
Jihad. They will be ready to fight each other over the 
control of the Palestinian street, but not in order to protect 
Avi Farhan or Tzvika Hendel. 


[HA’ARETZ]Will a war of all against all break out in the 
territories after the withdrawal of the IDF? 


{Sne] The fear of 1936-39 is still in them, the fear of civil 
war is rooted among them, and, of course. this depends on 
the question whether a vacuum will be created between the 
rule of the IDF and Palestinian rule. But, in my opinion, 
the key question is rooted in the quality of the self-rule that 
the Palestinians will establish. If it will have the correct 
balance of authority and efficiency without despotism and 
corruption—it will be able to impose its authority. If the 
balance is disturbed, it will be difficult for thai rule to 
exist, and the proof of that is given in Algeria. 


A corrupt Palestinian rule will encourage, more than 
anything else, the rise of Hamas, and even today part of the 
support for Hamas stems from lack of trust in the manner 
in which the PLO establishment is running things. Here 
the question is: how will the senior Palestinian adminis- 
tration be appointed. They have both in the territories and 
in the diaspora enough excellent individuals to staff these 
positions. The question is whether they will choose the 
good persons, or perhaps other considerations will guide 
them. Today they have a big advantage compared with 
Third World states: they can build their administrative 
government system from the bottom up and on a healthy 
basis. But if the beginning is bad, this system will crumble 
very quickly. The countries that are donating $2.2 billion 
to the Palestinians will require only the slightest excuse in 
order to cancel their donations. If they do not see that an 
efficient apparatus is receiving the money, spending it 
efficiently, and supervising it, they will renege.“ 


Sne says that he bases his statements on conversations that 
he had recently with those responsible for this in the 
European Community, and, according to him, they are 
aware of the problem. 


[HA’ARETZ]The question is not only for the Palestinians, 
it is also ours, because we will be tied together after the 
signing of the agreement. 


[Sne] We cannot impose either efficiency or democracy. At 
the same time, they have lived alongside us for 27 years 
and learned from us the good and the bad. They, for 
example, watch our television in the evening, and see that 
because of a discount in a hotel some want to change the 
inspector-general of the police. 


[HA’ARETZ]The leadership that will come from Tunis to 
lead the residents of the territories does not watch our 
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television, and in the social mixture that will be created in 
the territories between the “inside” and the “outside,” 
tension will arise precisely due to the different way of 
relating to what can be termed corruption. 


[Sne] That is one of the most serious problems, if not the 
most serious one of all. As it appears from the outside, the 
leadership in Tunis, or at least part of it, is not ready for 
the transition from the leadership of an underground to the 
leadership of a state or an independent entity. They have 
different criteria and different norms. If they think that 
they can run the West Bank of Gaza as they ran western 
Beirut and southern Lebanon, there will be ungodly dis- 
turbances here. It will inspire a harsh response both 
regarding brutality and corruption. As the commander of 
the region of southern Lebanon in the early 1980's, I still 
remember the extent of the cruelty with which the PLO ran 
things there. But it may be that they will pull themselves 
together and make the correct decisions. 


There is no doubt that the failure of self-rule will also be 
the failure of the agreement. In any event, we will take care 
that in any situation, the security key will remain in our 
hands. 


[HA’ARETZ]In your opinion, is ‘Arafat interested in 
holding elections and in a democratic system? 


[Sne] They say not. 
[HA’ARETZ]And is Israel? 


[Sne] We are interested in a democratic Palestinian 
system, but we do not have the possibility of establishing 
fully the internal processes there. But to wish that there be 
totalitarian rule there that would ensure short-term sta- 
bility and cause the population to revolt in the long run, 
that is a mistaken desire. It is the nature of despotic rule to 
become stagnant, and then the internal opposition that 
would be there would come out against them and against 
us. 


[HA’ARETZ]However, is there not something real in the 
assertion chat general elections will establish officially the 
demands of Hamas, if they win, for example, 30 percent? In 
that way, it will have a significant right of veto, and we 
ourselves will place the veto in their hands. 


[Sne] If they will be 30 percent, it is preferable that they be 
30-percent represented, rather than 30 percent fighting 
from the outside for their place. Look at the smart calcu- 
lation of King Husayn in this matter. The real obstacle to 
Islamic fundamentalism is economic progress. An edu- 
cated and satisfied society successfully curbs Islamic rad- 
icalism. Therefore, here our interest and that of the PLO 
leadership come together. An agreement that works would 
bring with it investments, foreign money, and economic 
development, and then radical Islam would retreat. If there 
will not be a successful agreement, it will not be accompa- 
nied by all those t'.ngs, and fundamentalism will get 
stronger. That is bad for them and bad for us. Due to this 
intersection of interests, there is room for optimism.“ 
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Air Force Journal on Fighters, Satellite Imaging 


94P50115A Tel Aviv BITA’'ON HEYL IHA’AVIR 
in Hebrew Feb 94 pp 4, 8, 24, 25 


[Text] [Editorial Report] Tel Aviv BITA’ON HEYL HA’- 
AVIR in Hebrew, February 1994, on pages 4, 8, 24, and 25 
reports details on F-16 refueling capabilities, real-time 
satellite imaging, and a comparison of the F-22 with the 
Eurofighter and French Rafal. 


On page 4, the journal reports that the F-16 will be 
equipped shortly with a new system that will enable it to be 
refueled in-air by Hercules aircraft. Other warplanes will 
also similarly be equipped. This will increase the in-air 
refueling capaability beyond that currently being offered 
by Boeing aircraft. 


On page 8, the journal quotes Professor Valentin Proyaly- 
iker, director of the new center for satellite information 
research at Bar-Ilan University, who says, “For the first 
time in Israel we will be able to receive real-time satellite 
imagery without depending on the approval of foreign 
elements.” The official name of the center is ‘“The Center 
for Remote Sensing.” This is possible because of a unique 
cooperation agreement with the Institute for Radiophysics 
and Electronics at Krarkov in the Ukraine. The center 
receives broadcasts from the Ukrainian satellite Okean, 
which was launched last December. A microwave radar 
(3.2-cm wavelength) and television camera were mounted 
on the satellite. The radar resolution is not high (500 
meters) and the camera sweep area is 500-2,000 km. The 
resolution of the next satellite radar (SICH), which will be 
launched in 1995, will be much higher with underground 
search capability. Information is easil: accessible because 
Kharkov and Israel are on the same longitudinal line along 
which the satellite moves. 


On pages 24 and 25, the journal reports that Israel will 
need a new fighter aircraft for the next decade to replace 
the F-15. The only existing fighter expected to remain in 
competition will be the F-18. Three planes are expected to 
lead the combat aircraft market at the start of the 21st 
century: the American F-22, the European Eurofighter, 
and the French Rafal. Due to technical and budgetary 
problems with the Eurofighter and the Rafal, the F-22 is 
expected, for now, to be the fighter plane of choice. It 
meshes well with the philosophy of the Israel Air Force 
with its maneuverability, low-radar signature, ability to 
carry lethal air-to-air missiles, and its air-to-ground smart 
weapons capability. 


KUWAIT 


Economist Criticizes Inefficient Market 


94AE0088A London AL-HAYAH in Arabic 10 Feb 94 
p10 


[Text] Kuwait—A Kuwaiti economic expert, Adnan al- 
Bahr, expressed criticism of the conditions in Kuwait's 
financial market, and of those responsible for it, because of 
the absence of a clear strategy for emerging from the crisis 
the financial market is experiencing. 
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Al-Bahr, who is the chairman of the board of the [Kuwait] 
International Investment Corporation, said in an inter- 
view with AL-HAYAH that the Kuwaiti economy is expe- 
riencing a period of fundamental change, the results of 
which have yet to emerge. He said that other Gulf markets 
were compelled to enter this phase of change before 
Kuwait, in the eighties when oil prices dipped substan- 
tially, prompting the Gulf countries to reorder their eco- 
nomic priorities and restructure their paths. 


He said that these economies have begun to grow, each in 
its own way, within the past five to eight years. The Saudi 
economy was able to flourish and grow strongly based on 
private-sector growth, the recovery of its securities and real 
estate market, and the renewed profitability of organiza- 
tions in the Saudi market. 


Al-Bahr described the Saudi economy as “strong with 
respect to professionalism, efficiency, and direction.” He 
said that the UAE [United Arab Emirates] economy, 
especially in the emirate of Dubayy, takes after the Saudi 
economy. 


He noted that Kuwait is the only country that has emerged 
from these circumstances without having to adapt, because 
its investment returns have covered the drop in its oil 
revenues. 


He suggested that the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait forced the 
Kuwaiti Government to spend half of its financial 
reserves, which has in turn compelled Kuwait to reorder its 
economic priorities and to reorganize. 


He stressed that, if oil market conditions worsen, it will 
become even more necessary for Kuwait to adapt and to 
pursue the policies adopted by the other Gulf countries. 


Al-Bahr described the Kuwaiti economy as “fat and over- 
stuffed. Its problem is that it has taken a liking to excess. It 
needs a strict diet to shed its opulence and lethargy to 
become a slim, flexible economy.” By doing so, he 
stressed, it will have adopted a sound method for adapting 
to the current circumstances. 


He believes that oil should be used more efficiently to 
benefit the Kuwaiti economy, that alternatives should be 
sought, and that sole reliance upon a single source of 
income should be avoided. He said, “We in Kuwait have 
long clamored for improving the economy and finding 
alternatives to oil. However, in the short term, we can 
improve the economic situation by improving efficiency in 
the economy through less use and greater output. In other 
words, we should use oil income minimally to yield 
maximum results.” 


He believes that this ‘can happen easily, because we have 
a large economy, even though it suffers from waste and 
incorrect use, which is the result of many years of ease and 
affluence.” 


He said, “In coming years, Kuwait will undergo the painful 
cure we saw in the lean years of the economies of Saudi 
Arabia and the UAE, but we can bear this pain.”’ 


He said, “Change will bring new opportunities to the 
Kuwaiti market. At the same time, many traditional areas 
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of activity will experience difficulty in adapting to change, 
because the process of restructuring positions will be 
trying. A contractor who used to serve the public sector 
will be forced to face stiff competition in the private 
sector.” 


Al-Bahr suggested that the coming phase will bring with it 
the expansion and promotion of the private sector through 
new projects and companies, the sale of shares, and the 
general public’s ownership of the private sector. This 
means that there will be a larger supply of investment 
assets for the capital aggregate itself, and that new assets 
and investment opportunities will be added to the mone- 
tary aggregate. 


He attributed the recent slight improvement in the 
Kuwaiti market to the drop in interest rates. He said, “It 
stimulated investment activities. In addition, with the 
settlement of a difficult debt problem—which involved the 
state’s purchase of bad debts from businessmen after 
Kuwait was liberated from the Iraqi invasion—large cor- 
porations have begun to adapt to their new positions.” 


He said that medium-term investment prospects in Kuwait 
will remain stabile or decline. However, he expressed 
optimism about the economic situation in the long term— 
provided that the economy is successful in moving beyond 
the current phase—with respect to attracting greater levels 
of Gulf and international capital by creating flexible poli- 
cies and advantageous systems—e.g., the tax system—and 
minimizing red tape in business transactions. 


Al-Bahr said that the flight of domestic and Gulf capital is 
due to insufficient investment opportunities, not to polit- 
ical factors that provoke fear. He said that enough funds 
exist to cover good investment activities. 


He emphasized the importance of extricating the Kuwaiti 
market from its crisis of red tape and paralyzed decision- 
making, which pose a major risk to the initiation of any 
project. 


On another subject, al-Bahr said that the Islamic capital 
market is considered a growing market and that half of the 
capital in the Gulf market will flow to Islamic financial 
organizations within the next five to 10 years. He attrib- 
uted this to the specialized nature of this market, which 
frees it from competition with international organizations. 


He said that Islamic organizations will be among the most 
successful international organizations in the coming years. 
He estimated that between $30 billion and $40 billion are 
invested in these organizations. He expects that this figure 
will reach $100 billion within the next decade. 


MOROCCO 


Effects of GATT on Economy Examined 


94AF0117A London AL-SHARQ AL-AWSAT in Arabic 
5 Mar 94 p 10 


[Article by Dirgham Masrujah: “‘Morocco Prepares for 
GATT Agreement After 10 Years of Adaptation’’] 
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[Text] Casablanca—How will Morocco be affected by the 
GATT agreement that the nations of the world will sign 
here this April? This question is the keynote of a debate 
that has been going on in Moroccan economic circles since 
the successful conclusion of GATT’s current Uruguay 
Round resulted in the agreement that will be officially 
signed in Marrakech, inaugurating an unprecedented new 
stage of international trade relations. 


Amid the ongoing debate, many warnings have emerged 
about negative effects on Morocco’s exports and economy 
from implementation of the agreement, which aims at 
reducing trade barriers; but the official Moroccan agency 
responsible for applying the terms of the agreement holds 
a different view: that the Moroccan economy is ready for 
GATT. 


Morocco joined the GATT agreement on 17 June 1987, 
several years after it began to implement an economic 
liberalization policy in 1983 and apply a structural reform 
program in coordination with the World Bank and the 
IMF. 


The program involved gradual reduction of customs 
duties, which are no longer high, as they were before 1983. 
Another effect has been to cancel Schedule C, one of the 
schedules that listed imported goods deemed to compete 
with Moroccan-produced goods. Until Schedule C was 
cancelled in i983 and Schedule A expanded to represent 
78 percent of imported materials, authorities used to 
require that an import license be obtained. They now 
demand an import license only for 13 percent of imports, 
it being understood that the license will ultimately be 
repealed, so that the Moroccan market will become open to 
free importation. 


This change has been accompanied by a gradual reduction 
in customs fees. In 1987, these fees were of three kinds: 
customs duties, a special fee on importation, and customs 
revenue stamps. 


In January 1988, the 5-percent special fee and the 10- 
percent revenue stamp were combined and replaced with a 
single fee of 12.5 percent, with a few exceptions stipulated 
in the latest budget (1994). The law imposed rates of 12.5 
percent on pharmaceutical goods, 10 percent on goods for 
finishing, and 15 percent on other goods. 


The latest budget has set customs duties at 35 percent, 
except for some agricultural products to which rates from 
40 to 45 percent apply. Government circles consider the 
reduction to this level—rates were as high as 400 percent 
before the reform program was implemented—a major 
sign of the economic liberalization policy and of 
Morocco’s gradual preparation to enter the stage of imple- 
menting the GATT agreement. 


To demonstrate that the current changes are no sudden 
event for Morocco, these circles note that 90 percent of 
Morocco’s foreign trade takes place with member nations 
of the GATT. They say that, despite allegations in the 
economic press that GATT will not safeguard Morocco’s 
economic fabric and that it will impact Moroccan exports 
negatively and flood the local market with imports, the 
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Moroccan authorities have gone through 10 years of 
reform and economic adaptation. The economy has been 
liberalized on the ground that it has achieved a certain 
level of development, performance, and competition. 
When the time came to approve GATT, Morocco was not 
required to come down from 400 percent customs protec- 
tion to 45 percent; the requirements will be much less. 
Industry thus will be able to compete. 


Since the announcement of a successful conclusion of the 
Uruguay Round and of a date for the signing of the 
agreement in Marrakech, business, media, and semiofficial 
circles have been debating the extent to which Morocco 
will benefit from implementing the GATT agreement and 
the extent to which its terms will affect the local economy. 


The positions that have emerged in this debate have 
proved to be personal impressions not based on a practical 
foundation or on familiarity with the terms of the agree- 
ment or the extent of the Moroccan economy’s compliance 
with these terms. These positions have made it clear that 
their authors have not been keeping up with the gradual 
process of customs reductions and with economic policy 
goals. 


In the face of this situation, the agency addressed regarding 
GATT has come to be the Ministry of Foreign Trade and 
Foreign Investments, whereas once there were many 
addressed. This ministry has come to be entrusted with the 
GATT portfolio and responsibility for giving answers 
about it to the media and other bodies. 


Here is its view of the issue that AL-SHARQ AL-AWSAT 
raised. It is followed by the view expressed at a Casablanca 
meeting on |0 February by exporters’ and agriculturalists’ 
associations. 


AL-SHARQ AL-AWSAT asked Driss Taraki, director of 
the ministry’s Rabat bureau, what effect implementing the 
GATT agreement would have on Morocco’s domestic 
economy. 


Driss Taraki said that over 90 percent of Morocco’s 
foreign trade is with GATT members. He added that 
because Morocco has joined the agreement, its foreign 
trade and customs tariff would become subject to the 
multilateral agreement’s principles and requirements, 
especially respect for the most favored nation principle, 
national treatment, and not resorting to nontariff measures 
to protect national production, such protection being 
effected basically through cust, ms duties. 


Regarding possible stages of a phased application of the 
agreement, what sectors would be affected in the first 
phase, and an assessment of these effects, Driss Taraki said 
that the answer involved one of the most important 
focuses of the multilateral trade negotiations that took 
place in the Uruguay Round—market entry. Three sectors 
were included: industrial goods, agricultural goods, and 
textiles. 


Preferential Treatment 


Tarraki said that the principle of phased application 
applies basically to the agricultural and textile sectors. 
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He explained that with regard to the farming sector, the 
Uruguay Round’s second convention stipulated a 36- 
percent reduction of total customs tariffs implemented 
over six years. However, at the level of domestic support 
for this sector, the scheduled reduction would be 20 
percent, spread over six years. 


Subsidies earmarked for supporting exports would be 
reduced by 36 percent, and the quantities supported would 
be reduced by 21 percent, also over a period of six years. 


Tarraki stated that Morocco, as a developing country, 
would receive three sorts of preferential treatment: 


First, it would be possible to maintain high tariffs on 
imports. 


Second, the pledged reduction could be implemented over 
a period of 10 years, instead of the six years for industri- 
alized countries. The reduction would be one-third lower 
than the obligations of an industrialized country. 


Third, Morocco did not pledge to lower support to the 
agricultural sector, as this support involved less than 10 
percent of agricultural production. 


Agricultural Products Advantage 


Taraki explained Morocco’s competitive strength in the 
area of agricultural exports on the basis of high production 
costs among Morocco’s competitors. This high level is due 
to the lowering of support and subsidies to agriculture and 
farmers by two-thirds more than Morocco’s. This differ- 
ence between Morocco and the industrialized countries 
means that additional protection is afforded the Moroccan 
agricultural sector, increasing the competitive strength of 
its agricultural exports. 


As for the textile trade, it will be incorporated into the 
agreement in a three-stage process over a period of 10 
years. At each stage a certain percentage of textile imports 
will be set, with a gradual raising of the quotas that the 
industrialized countries apply. 


Regarding industrial goods, Driss Taraki stated that 
Morocco has offered to stabilize customs duties on manu- 
factured products at a level guaranteeing reasonable and 
sufficient protection for its national production. 


In rcturn, Morocco will benefit from customs reductions 
and the removal of noncustoms restrictions resulting from 
the Uruguay Round of negotiations. This will broaden and 
diversify the markets for Moroccan exports. 


About policies and adaptation measures needed to enable 
the local economy to withstand the results of GATT and 
the resultant gradual liberalization of the local market, 
Taraki said: “Applying the results of GATT requires that 
one take adaptive measures to ensure good exploitation of 
available resources in this framework and to prepare the 
various sectors to face international competition.” 


He said that Morocco basically is focusing adaptative 
measures on strengthening the competitiveness of produc- 
tion. The government is carefully studying a large number 
of measures in this direction, par:icularly ones related to 
improving the environment of companies and exporters 
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and mechanisms to stimulate exports, diversify competi- 
tion, lower production costs, and simplify executive pro- 
cedures. 


On the question of whether the GATT rules will affect 
trends of foreign trade among the region’s markets and 
stimulate these regional markets, Taraki said: ““The ques- 
tion can be seen in the context of recent legal discussions 
about preferential agreements and GATT’s position on 
such systems, which could be considered an exception to 
the most favored nation principle.” 


GATT, he said, does not invalidate such preferential 
agreements, provided that their provisions conform to 
those of GATT, despite some people’s belief that GATT 
would rule out regional cooperation. 


Such agreements, he explained, would have to implement 
the terms that GATT gradually introduces into every 
preferential agreement, so that they could continue to be 
applied in conformity with GATT rules. 


Six Arab States 


He said that thus far only six Arab states have joined 
GATT: Egypt, Morocco, Tunisia, Kuwait, Mauritania, and 
Bahrain. Saudi Arabia and Jordan have recently applied to 
join the agreement. 


This does not mean there are no bilateral trade agreements 
linking the Arab states among themselves—either bilateral 
agreements or agreements in which Arab states are party to 
an agreement to facilitate and develop trade exchanges 
concluded under the Arab League. 


Taraki stated that this preferential context has acquired an 
incentive coloration allowing for branches of foreign banks 
and the principles of openness and publication of budgets 
and other things. Summarizing the Moroccan position, 
Taraki said that the final treaty of the Uruguay Round 
embraced the principle of openness and gradual liberaliza- 
tion of this sector. Morocco, he said, has instituted reforms 
of the banking sector. It has issued a new banking law 
aimed at flexibility and openness. The law protects depos- 
itors, imposes monitoring of reserves and assets, and 
mandates simplified procedures to license foreign banks to 
operate in Morocco. The principle of gradually liberalizing 
the Moroccan economy over a period of 10 years has put 
Morocco in step with the GATT rules. 


Fears 


As part of the ongoing debate over the effect of imple- 
menting the agreement on the local economy, we shall 
summarize the demands and concerns voiced at a meeting 
held in Casablanca on 10 February by a group of associa- 
tions representing Moroccan exporters of agricultural 
products. 


They expressed fears that a united Europe has designed a 
series of measures regulating its relations among its 
member nations on the one hand and with other nations 
on the other hand. 
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They said that Europe is now working to bring its laws into 
conformity with the requirements of liberalized interna- 
tional trade under the Uruguay agreement. They thought 
that these measures would affect Moroccan exports to 
Europe negatively. They said that about 220 firms would 
shut their doors and about 5,000 workers be threatened 
with unemployment. 


They stated that the GATT agreement, of which Morocco 
is a member, does not guarantee the preservation of 
Morocco’s economic fabric. An effort has to be made to 
shape terms to strengthen this fabric, so that it can sustain 
the challenge and in turn develop the national economy. 


The participants issued a communique, saying that they 
support government policy in the area of concluding a new 
agreement between Morocco and Europe in light of sug- 
gestions by the European Union in the context of the 
GATT agreement. 


At the same time, they demanded that the authorities spare 
no effort to defend agricultural exports and protect the 
gains realized in this field in the traditional markets of the 
European Union. 


They demanded that the coming bilateral agreement 
between Morocco and Europe protect the position of 
Moroccan products in their traditional European markets. 
The agreement should help improve conditions for the 
entry of Moroccan agricultural products, which have been 
suffering for some time from nontariff barriers that they 
believe are unjustified—such as the reference price and the 
compensatory duty. 


From the official position expressed by Driss Taraki and 
the position of these associations, it does not appear that 
the Moroccan Government will agree to GATT’s not 
guaranteeing Morocco the preservation of its economic 
fabric. The government does not see GATT, as some see it, 
as a storm that will conquer everything in its path. Instead, 
it sees GATT as an agreement whose terms will be imple- 
mented gradually over 10 years, instead of six years for the 
industrialized countries. It sees GATT as protecting its 
agricultural products when support is lifted from agricul- 
tural products and farmers in the industrialized countries 
by two-thirds more than in Morocco. 


Unemployment Trends Examined 
94AF0097B Rabat AL-ITTIHAD AL-ISHTIRAKI 
in Arabic 23 Feb 94 p 7 


[Article by al-Mahdi Lahlou: “Unemployment and 
Wages Under Present Conditions”’} 


[Text] The manner in which the restructuring program has 
been carried out in Morocco has led to encouraging the 
exchange of goods at the expense of production and thus to 
the encouragement of an unregulated economy that pays 
low wages, refrains from carrying out social obligations, 
and avoids the payment of taxes. In the face of foreign 
competition, domestic private investment has increased 
[as published] without any compensating increase in for- 
eign investment. All of this has fueled an unemployment 
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crisis which has [also] been caused by the fact that the state 
has given up its role of providing employment. 


Unemployment is considered to be the most important 
problem from which Morocco suffers. This problem rap- 
idly became worse in the early eighties and has continued 
to become worse during the nineties. The underlying 
reason for the problem goes back to the manner in which 
the restructuring policy has been applied in Morocco since 
1983. The policy had the aim of restoring equilibrium to 
both the nation’s domestic and foreign finances. It was also 
behind the push to have the state give up numerous job 
slots considered to be normal and natural even in liberal 
economies and to give up protecting the national economy, 
both in the face of foreign competition and with regard to 
social gains for the working class. The rate of unemploy- 
ment went up for three basic reasons. 


The first reason was Morocco’s open-door policy with 
regard to foreign countries. What this meant was that the 
doors were opened for foreign goods and services to be 
imported instead of having an increase in Morocco’s 
exports, because our potential to produce and export goods 
had not risen to a level that could allow us to deal with 
foreign competition either on the technical or technolog- 
ical level or in terms of the nature and cost of our 
production. This liberal trade policy caused many 
Moroccan firms to go out of business, lay off many of their 
workers, or shorten their work hours. As a result, the rate 
of layoffs and level of unemployment both increased. The 
Moroccan companies were no longer able to employ as 
large a work force as they had, much less create new 
positions. Opening the doors of the economy in this 
fashion caused the economy to be oriented more toward 
the exchange of goods rather than the production of goods. 
This created what could be called a “bazaar economy,” 
meaning an economy of buying and selling goods, without 
any production taking place, and an economy oriented 
toward the consumption of foreign goods without any 
domestic production or involving only domestic produc- 
tion that was very weak in terms of both quantity and 
quality. 


So the liberalization of imports, without protection for the 
economic foundation of our domestic manufacturing and 
agricultural production, caused the rate of layoffs and 
unemployment in the production sectors to increase. 


The second reason for the unemployment, due to the 
policy of restructuring and related to the first reason 
above, is that our economy was impelled to become what 
has been known for years as an unregulated or unstruc- 
tured economy. This type of economy was encouraged 
because our economy embarked upon a policy of restruc- 
turing and because it will be part of the GATT agreements 
that will be signed in Marrakech in mid-April. As a result 
of this, our economy has entered into a framework of 
intense international competition on all levels, including 
the areas of cost of production, manner of production, and 
production efficiency. These factors have impelled 
numerous firms to leave the regulated sector and enter the 
unregulated sector. The reason for this is that, in the 
unregulated sector one can pay wages that are so low that 
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they do not even come up to the level of the minimum 
wage, which is “theoretically” guaranteed by the state. 
Also, in this sector, one can avoid paying taxes, and the 
workers are given no social benefits, which they are sup- 
posed to receive. No contributions are paid to the national 
social security fund. Of course, this situation also applies 
even to some of the establishments operating within the 
structured economy. Another characteristic of the unstruc- 
tured sector is that it does not provide for guaranteeing 
continued employment, because foreign competition leads 
to an increase in the rate of layoffs, and the rate of hiring 
new workers is subjected to external factors. This rate, in 
any case, remains circumstantial rather than being struc- 
tural, because the establishments both lay off and hire 
workers whenever they so desire. Usually there are more 
layoffs than there are jobs created. 


The Moroccan economy has become oriented toward 
being an unregulated economy that employs an unedu- 
cated work force. This explains why the figures published 
by the Directorate of Statistics show that the level of 
unemployment for holders of diplomas is higher than that 
for persons having no qualifications. Another character- 
istic of this sector is that it pays very low wages and is 
usually oriented toward employing women or children. 
This is something that has begun to become alarmingly 
widespread in nearly all the developing nations, especially 
those in Africa. Also, it is a trend that has begun to lead to 
the spread of numerous demographic phenomena, which 
are evident, for example, in the fact that the populations 
have stopped progressing and are going back to previous 
demographic growth levels. The number of children is 
increasing, whereas the average life expectancy is 
decreasing, because children who work during their early 
years usually are exposed to illnesses, accidents, and 
numerous ailments, shortening their life spans. This is 
something that causes social and demographical problems, 
and consequently economic problems. 


The third reason for the increase in the unemployment rate 
is the decrease in the rate of domestic investment, without 
any compensating foreign investment. Whoever says that 
foreign investments have increased is mistaken, because 
when we compare foreign investments made between the 
years 1982 and 1992, we notice that the increase has not 
taken place to the degree quoted by official speeches. In 
fact, the increase during this period of time has not gone 
over 4 percent. This fact becomes even clearer if we take 
into consideration a series of factors such as the decrease in 
the value of the dirham, domestic inflation, and foreign 
inflation. This has led to an increase in the prices of 
numerous goods and equipment that we used to purchase 
before the beginning of the eighties. The same 1982 
investment, in terms of value, has become of far less value 
in real terms in 1992. 


The fourth reason or factor is the appearance of what has 
come to be called the unemployment of young people who 
have graduated from educational institutions and have 
degrees. This new phenomenon is a result of the fact that 
the state has given up its role of providing them with 
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employment. Until 1982 the organs of public administra- 
tion provided from 40,000 to 50,000 jols each year. But 
then the restructuring policy began to be applied, and since 
this policy stipulates, among other things, that the state be 
downsized and the budget deficit be reduced by means of 
reducing public « penditures, the state has decreased its 
volume of employment, starting in 1983, down to between 
12,000 and 15,000 jobs per year. 


Judging from the overall situation that characterized the 
above-mentioned !0-year period, it is clear that there was 
a difference of between 200,000 and 250,000 jobs pro- 
vided in the seventies as opposed to the eighties. This 
clearly explains the reasons for the widespead unemploy- 
ment among the ranks of our young people. These young 
people cannot get jobs unless the state undertakes its role 
of providing employment, particularly in fields that are 
experiencing a large gap [in the number of positions 
f:!led]—such as the field of education on all levels and the 
fieid of public health, which is considered to be one of the 
most impoverished fields both on the regional and inter- 
national levels. 


The employment of young people with degrees brings up 
the issue of the restructuring of our system of education 
and of programming its subjects in order to make the 
education more capable of providing young people with 
new opportunities to obtain jobs. This issue has become all 
the more relevant because the government has given up 
providing young people with employment, on the one 
hand, and because, in addition to this, the world economy 
has begun to demand that employees have skills and 
qualifications that are no longer provided by our system of 
education. 


The four above-mentioned factors are what have led to a 
widespread high rate of unemployment in Morocco. The 
manner used in the attempt to mitigate the severity of 
unemployment in general and unemployment among our 
young people in particular has proved to be of limited 
effect, because employing young people either directly or 
indirectly in establishments created especially for this 
purpose has not led to the results hoped for. Since 1991, 
not more than 45,000 young persons have received jobs, 
whereas the goal was to create 100,000 jobs for young 
persons holding degrees in 1991. And since 1991 the size of 
this group of unemployed persons has grown because 
additional graduates from institutes and colleges since 
1991 have increased the ranks of the unemployed. 


In general, whether the matter concerns Morocco or other 
countries, the policy of restructuring has led to a decrease 
in employment because the policy was based on reducing 
the cost of labor and has caused the state to decrease its 
investments after the national economies of these nations 
were liberalized. Since the European economies are still 
dominant, since their export capabilities are greater than 
those of the backward nations, and since their production 
costs are lower in comparison to those of the backward 
countries, this has led to an increase in unemployment. In 
addition to this, Morocco occupies a special place within 
this general orientation. Morocco has experienced a 
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noticeable decrease in its national income—down 3 per- 
cent in 1992 when compared with 1991. Furthermore, this 
income is characterized by the fact that there is a great 
discrepancy in how it is distributed among the various 
groups of people in our country. There is a vast difference 
between the income of the low-income groups and the 
high-income groups. Proof of this can be seen in the realm 
of public employment where the highest official wage is as 
much as 70 times greater than the lowest official wage. 
This discrepancy in income, in addition to the meagerness 
of the average income, has caused the domestic market to 
continue shrinking. And this has caused both Moroccan 
and foreign investors to cease investing in this market. The 
absence of a domestic market is also a factor that can be 
added to the above-mentioned factors, which indicate that 
the rate of unemployment in Morocco will increase in 
coming years. Poor incomes do nct help create a broad 
consumers’ market. The absence of such a market means 
that there is no incentive for investment, and a lack of 
investment results in the lack of creation of jobs which, in 
turn, results in the spread of unemployment, impoverish- 
ment, and thus entry into a vicious circle. 


As for fiscal rectification, which was one of the hoped-for 
goals of the policy of restructuring, results in this regard 
have been unsatisfactory. Let us disregard the fact that 
there has been a decrease in the rate of public expendi- 
tures, leading to a decrease in the number of government 
jobs and to a decrease in the public debt from 11 percent of 
the national income in 1982 down to less than 2 percent at 
the present time. Let us disregard all of this—and it is 
something which the state has always been able to do in 
view of the fact that it has began to rapidly reduce its 
expenditures on employment, health, education, and the 
protection of consumer capacity of the low-income 
working classes by means of cutting the revenues of the 
budget fund. Disregarding all of this, it is nevertheless true 
that our foreign debt has not decreased from what it was in 
1982. That year the foreign debt was an estimated $13 
billion, and in 1992 the value of the debt went up to where 
it amounted to about $22 billion. All of our financial and 
social efforts have not led to a decrease in the foreign debt. 
In fact, the opposite is true. The debt has increased in 
scope, because the actual policies that have resulted in this 
debt have not changed and are continuing as before. 


Concerning the balance of trade, the policy of restructuring 
and the reduction [in value] of our national currency in the 
form that this has been done since 1982/83 have not led to 
a decrease in the trade deficit. Statistics coming out of the 
Office of the Budget themselves confirm this view, because 
exports amounted to only about 53 percent of imports in 
1982, and the situation was still the same in 1992. The 
level of imports has been much higher than the level of 
exports. What this means is that Morocco has come to 
[export] more actual natural resources than it exported in 
1982, because the value of our exports has either decreased 
or not increased sufficiently to keep pace with world 
inflation, whereas the prices of the goods we import from 
other nations have increased greatly. The reason for this is 
that the nations and companies who export these goods 
have control when it comes to setting the prices, and the 
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consequence has been that Morocco is now exporting more 
goods at lower prices and is importing fewer goods at 
greater cost than we were importing in 1982. One should 
add to this the fact that the imbalance in the national 
income, the tax policy that has been followed since 1983, 
especially the policy followed with regard to customs 
duties and the value-added tax, has resulted in the fact that 
many of the luxury items that are imported are sold at 
prices that, in some cases, are nearly the same as the prices 
of basic items. This is something that becomes obvious 
when we see the imported luxury cars that are cruising 
around on our streets and roads. Also, we are importing a 
series of luxury appliances that the national economy 
could do without if we had a wise economic policy for 
controlling imports and protecting our national potential. 


Even in the field of tourism we have seen that the deval- 
uation of the dirham really has not changed anything. 
Income from tourism has been steadily declining since the 
mid-eighties, and foreign investments themselves have not 
increased as much as was anticipated by the economic 
production policy. 


Country Seen As EC’s Mexico 
944F00974A London AL-HAYAH in Arabic 25 Feb 94 
pill 


[Article by Betsy Lawn al-Ma’luf: ‘Morocco Has Become 
the EC’s Mexico”’] 


[Text] The International Monetary Fund [IMF], which is 
subordinate to the World Bank, says that private invest- 
ments continued to pour into the developing nations in 
1992, for the fifth year in a row. The IMF’s figures show 
that the investments of the large U.S. investment firms in 
the portfolios of the developing nations rose from $1.5 
billion to $120 billion during the last five years. Further- 
more, Morocco has greatly benefited from the interest of 
private investors, and has come to be called “the EC’s 
Mexico.” 


In an IMF study dealing with the flow of investments to 46 
developing nations over the course of five years, it was 
reported that this flow of investments was accompanied by 
a boom in direct foreign investments, and that, after the 
value of investments had totalled $25 billion, they came to 
total of $50 billion, according to an IMF newsletter that is 
published from time to time and that was published in 
Washington last Wednesday. 


Analysts working for the IMF make a connection between 
the big influx of foreign investments and the economic 
reforms adopted by a large number of the developing 
nations which have strengthened the economies of these 
nations, and the fact that about 40 percent of the economic 
growth experienced by the world at the present time is 
taking place in the developing nations, since a large 
number of the industrial nations themselves are drowning 
in the swamp of an economic recession. 


Guy Pfeifermann, a high-level economics expert in the 
IMF, points out that “investors who are looking for 
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investment opportunities are closely examining and scru- 
tinizing these markets, and this is something that is only 
natural.” 


Most of the increase in private investments is atiributable 
to domestic sources, but the huge increase in direct foreign 
investments in the developing nations, in Pfeifermann’s 
opinion, represents a “historic turning point” in which 
investors are showing that they have complete confidence 
in the economies of the developing nations, and this is a 
confidence which did not exist five years ago. 


Pfeifermann also calls our attention to the fact that the 
investment portfolios in the developing nations, during the 
last two years, have experienced a vertical upswing. This 
fact is closely related to the attractive investment climate 
that exists in a large number of the developing nations, and 
is closely related to the lowering of U.S. interest rates and 
decisions by the large U.S. investment firms to diversify 
their investment portfolios. 


The IMF’s figures indicate that these firms’ investments in 
the portfolios of the developing nations have increased 
from $1.5 billion to $120 billion during the last five years. 
However, in view of the fact that these investments con- 
stitute only 0.5 percent of their total investment portfolios, 
observers find no reason to worry about whether or not 
these investments will continue. 


The big surge in private investments appeared mostly in 
East Asia and Latin America. The flow of investments to 
the nations of North Africa and the Middle East remained 
average or below average in relation to the 46 nations 
covered by the IMF study, but there was a great discrep- 
ancy in the amount of the investments that flowed into 
each of these countries (in North Africa and the Middle 
East). 


Morocco benefited greatly from interest on the part of the 
private investors. It has recently experienced great 
improvement in this regard and has become, or almost 
become, “the EEC’s Mexico,” because clothes-producing 
firms have set up plants in Morocco in order to export 
their products to the EEC, according to Pfeifermann. 


Lebanon has stood out among the other nations, and the 
IMF believes that the beginnings of prosperity exist there. 


Pfeifermann points out that a recently-published govern- 
ment report indicates that the rate of economic growth in 
Lebanon surpassed 7 percent last year. He says: “There is 
no doubt that Lebanon is once again having an economic 
boom after its civil war came to an end. One positive sign 
is that a number of Lebanese companies have asked the 
IMF for financial aid of the type that the IMF usually 
provides.” 


But Egypt, on the other hand, earned no praise from the 
analysts working for the IMF. Robert Miller, one of the 
chief analysts who contributed to the study, says that 
‘Egypt was far less promising than the other nations in the 
area because of the enormous number of state-owned 
establishments, which are moving only very slowly in the 
direction of privatization.” 
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Miller is worried about the negative cffect that political 
problems in Egypt are having on the investment climate 
there. 


Those participating in the study say that the Middle East, 
as a whole, has been hurt by the world’s falling oil prices. 


The study was confined to 46 nations, chiefly because the 
information utilized was not available in the case of the 
other developing nations. The study analyzes in detail the 
situation in five Middle Eastern and North African 
nations, which are Egypt, Morocco, Tunisia, Iran, and 
Turkey. One of the criteria used by the study to evaluate 
the capability of any of the economies to attract foreign 
investments was that of comparing these investments to 
the GNP. 


In Egypt, private investments were 7.8 percent of the GNP 
in 1992. This is a low percentage in comparison with the 
percentages in Thailand (32 percent) and Korea (25 per- 
cent). The rate of private investments in Tunisia was 10.7 
percent of the GNP, and in Turkey this figure was 11.7 
percent. The average rate for the 46 nations covered by the 
study was 13.2 percent. 


Taking the above-mentioned into consideration, 
Morocco’s rate of private investments to its GNP was 13.4 
percent (that is, above average). Perhaps Iran’s good per- 
formance, which was accompanied by a noticeable 
increase in public investments, was in response to the 
reforms that in 1992 appeared to evidence considerable 
success. But it is also possible that this good performance 
is attributable to false information or statistics, according 
to officials in the IMF. 


The study draws attention to the influx of private invest- 
ments in a number of nations in the Middle East or nations 
adjacent to it. The performance of the Turkish stock 
market was the strongest performance shown by any of the 
young markets during the last few years. But this stock 
market has lost 60 percent of its value in U.S. dollars 
during the last few months, a fact that indicates that its 
performance has been similar to that of a great many of the 
young markets in that it is capricious and not subject to 
controls. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


British Aerospace Eyes Market for EFA 2000 
944E0085B London AL-HAYAH in Arabic 3 Feb 94 p 4 


[Article by Suzana Tarbush: “British Aerospace Aspires 
To Sell Saudi Arabia EFA 2000; 48 Tornado Aircraft 
Being Built for Kingdom”’] 


[Text] London—British Aerospace Corporation sources 
have said that they hope to persuade the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia to conclude a deal, to be implemented at the 
beginning of the next century, to sell the Kingdom a 
number of EFA 2000, a European fighter being developed 
by a joint British-German-Italian-Spanish project. The 
four countries developing the aircraft have pledged to buy 
600 of the planes in the event it is produced. The company 
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hopes to sell an additional 400-450 to a number of coun- 
tries, including Saudi Arabia. 


There are currently seven experimental prototypes of the 
EFA 2000. Development of the plane is faced with 
numerous obstacles. However, it has been decided that the 
plane will make its first sortie, which has been postponed 
repeatedly, by the end of next April. It is estimated that by 
the start of the next century, Saudi Arabia will have its own 
aircraft industry. British Aerospace hopes that the 
Kingdom will be able by then to participate in the tech- 
nologies and production of the EFA 2000. 


British Aerospace is currently manufacturing 48 Tornado 
military aircraft for Saudi Arabia as part of an accord 
announced last January. The cost of each Tornado, an 
interceptor-bomber, is 20 million pounds sterling. 


The British firm still hopes that Saudi Arabia will confirm 
its previous request to purchase 60 more Hawk training 
aircraft. It is evident that with its request to purchase 48 
Tornado aircraft, plus 72 F-15’s from the United States, 
Saudi Arabia will need additional training aircraft soon. 


British Aerospace will deliver the 48 Tornado’s in 1997 
and 1998 at the rate of two aircraft monthly. In addition to 
producing the Tornado’s, the firm is making efforts to 
enhance this type of fighter plane. The company is cur- 
rently making improvements on 17 out of 72 Tornado’s 
previously purchased by Saudi Arabia. 


British weapons exports to Saudi Arabia are part of the 
al-Yamamah Program, which is being implemented in 
accordance with the two “memoranda of understanding” 
concluded by Britain and Saudi Arabia in 1985 and 1988. 
In addition to weapons sales, the program includes 
training plans. British Aerospace is the main company in 
al-Yamamah Program, and has 3,500 employees in Saudi 
Arabia currently. 


In the first phase of the program Saudi Arabia acquired 
from British Aerospace 72 Tornado aircraft, including 48 
designed as interceptor-bombers and 24 designed for air 
defense operations. Saudi Arabia also acquired 30 Hawk- 
65 training aircraft. 


The second memorandum of understanding covered the 
latest 48 Tornado’s, which were requested last year, and 
the 60 Hawks which the corporation is trying to get 
confirmed. 


British Aerospace directors say that contrary to the Amer- 
icans, they have not received to date any Saudi request to 
reconsider payment arrangements. They added that should 
such proposals be submitted, they will be carefully consid- 
ered. Last Saturday, Saudi Arabia and the United States 
concluded an accord that permits rescheduling the pay- 
ment of $9.2 billion in weapons purchases from five U.S. 
corporations. The accord permits the payment period to be 
extended beyond the two years set in the original accord. 


British Aerospace points out the presence of large differ- 
ences in the method by which U.S. and British weapons 
sales to Saudi Arabia are financed. Whereas U.S. military 
sales are in cash, the arrangement in accordance with 
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which British weapons costs are paid includes the delivery 
of 500,000 barrels of Saudi oil daily. This deal is more 
flexible and permits for the introduction of greater modi- 
fications, when necessary. This confirms the successful 
character of the concept of al-Yamamah Program as a 
whole. 


British Aerospace may take care in the future of modern- 
izing the Tornado’s already owned by Saudi Arabia. It is 
likely that the corporation will upgrade 140 GR-1 to GR-4 
[Tornado] aircraft belonging to the British Air Force by 
changing the capabilities of their computers and electronic 
equipment. The 48 aircraft purchased by Saudi Arabia are 
GR-1’s. The Saudi Air Force may adopt the GR-4 after it 
is introduced to the British Air Force and after the aircraft 
proves its fitness practically. 


The Hawk 100 and Hawk 200 have been developed 
especially for export. The Hawk 100 is a two-seat training 
aircraft designed to attack ground targets. The Hawk 200 is 
a single-seat light fighter equipped with complex systems 
from Westinghouse. The cost of a Hawk aircraft is esti- 
mated at 9-11 million pounds sterling. 


It is to be noted that the old Hawks are of the Hawk 60 
series. Several Gulf states have purchased Hawk aircraft. 
In addition to Saudi Arabia, these states include Kuwait, 
Abu-Dhabi (which recently received a number of Hawk 
100’s), and Oman (which purchased four Hawk 100’s and 
12 Hawk 200’s in 1989). It is hoped that Qatar will become 
a new client. Qatar currently has French-made Alfa Jet and 
Mirage aircraft. But it will seek to upgrade its air force at 
a later time in the 1990's. Qatar has firm relations with 
France. 


Since 30 October 1993, i.e. when the Dubai Air Fair was 
held, British Aerospace has organized a major tour to 
market the Hawk 100 in the Gulf, Southeast Asia, and the 
Far East. During this tour, Hawk aircraft have traveled 
more than 40,000 miles and have presented 42 exhibitions 
and 22 air shows for clients. All this has been done using 
no more than four liters of engine oil and changing the tires 
just twice and the brakes just once. 


Al-Fawzan Imports Iron From Turkey 


944E0085C London AL-HAYAH in Arabic 
6 Feb 94 p 9 


[Article by "Umar Idris: “Saudi Arabia’s Al-Fawzan 
Company Imports 10,000 Tonnes of Iron from Turkey; 
Value of 1993 Sales Is $237 Million’’] 


[Text] Jeddah—Khalid ’Abd-al-Latif al-Fawzan, western 
province general director for ‘Abd-al-Latif and 
Muhammad al-Fawzan Company, has announced that last 
year the company recorded sales of 890 million riyals 
($237 million). He also told AL-HAYAH that the company 
concluded its latest deal last month, importing 10,000 
tonnes of iron, valued at $3 million [figure as published], 
from Turkey to meet clients’ urgent needs. Al-Fawzan also 
noted that the company imported nearly 40,000 tonnes of 
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iron last year. It also imported 7,000 cubic meters of 
lumber, valued at nearly 6 million riyals ($1.6 million), 
from Romania last month. 


He expressed the opinion that it is unlikely that there is a 
crisis in the demand for iron in the Saudi market, saying, 
“The crisis started tn 1991 and ended in 1993.” 


Khalid al-Fawzan estimated that Saudi Arabia imports 
nearly 500,000 cubic meters of wood annually, with an 
estimated value of $1 billion. 


He noted that Saudi Arabia imports white [soft] wood 
from Austria, Canada, Romania, Russia, Chile, Sweden, 
and Finland and red wood (hard wood) from Africa. It also 
imports plywood from Malaysia and Indonesia. Khalid 
noted that “tree age determines lumber prices. The average 
price per cubic meter is nearly $200.” 


He further noted that al-Fawzan Company imports nearly 
70,000 cubic meters of white wood, 90,000 cubic meters of 
hard wood, and 45,000 cubic meters of plywood. He also 
pointed out that lumber imports have been growing 
steadily since 1986. 


Khalid al-Fawzan further said, “Lumber prices have been 
rising constantly. In recent years these prices were half 
what they are now.” He attributed the increase to the 
growth in forest cutting and decreasing world wood 
reserves, considering that the average age of trees in Russia 
is 180, in Canada and Austria 150, and in Chile 70 years. 
This means that the younger generations are the ones that 
will benefit from these trees. 


Al-Fawzan pointed out that Brazil and Indonesia have 
reduced their tree cutting operations and that Malaysia is 
moving in the same direction, which means that prices will 
rise with the onset of the year 2000. He also noted that the 
company owns three factories that produce wooden plat- 
forms and luxury furniture and decor [wood panels] in 
Jeddah and that the total investment in these factories is 
29 million riyals ($7.7 million). 


The factories produce frames into which concrete is 
poured. The factories also cover 90 percent of the market 
need for wooden platforms in the western, southern, and 
northern provinces of Saudi Arabia. Al-Dammam factory 
for wooden platforms covers the needs of the eastern 
province and Riyadh. 


The company also plans to introduce another line to 
produce annually 671,000 wood panels that meet Brazilian 
standards, which are required by the Saudi market. A 
similar type of decor panels is produced currently at the 
rate of 743,000 units annually. The company also produces 
56,000 16-mm polyester units and 68,000 18-mm units 
annually. A total of 559,000 units of wooden platforms 
were produced last year. The company also produced 
15,000 wooden boxes to meet the needs of companies that 
package their products, including al-Jafali Company, and 
12,000 wooden molds to meet the need of domestic 
companies that produce concrete blocks. 


Al-Fawzan also said that the Red Sea Plant for the produc- 
tion of prefabricated homes and al-Nur Company are 
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major clients for the products turned out by al-Fawzan 
Company. An urgent request by the Red Sea Plant for 
panels in various colors was met by al-Fawzan Company at 
the end of last year, with the request delivered by air. 


Impediments to Saudization of Bank Jobs 
Discussed 


944E0085A London AL-SHARQ AL-AWSAT in Arabic 
12 Feb 94 p9 


[Article by "Abd-al-’Aziz al-Khamis: ‘“Saudization of 
Bank Jobs Is Back in Limelight; High Salaries and 
Training Course Are Most Important Benefits; Nationals 
Represent 55 Percent of All Bank Employees”’] 


[Text] Riyadh—Sulayman al-Mandil, general director of 
the Bank of Riyadh, has said that more than 25,000 
employees work in the Saudi banking sector, including 
14,000 Saudis, who represent 55 percent of these workers. 
But al-Mandil added that an increasing number of bank 
branches does not mean an increase in the number of 
workers because it is expected that modern banking 
machines, such as ATM’s, sale points, and automatic 
services, will reduce labor employment. 


In a seminar organized by the Saudi Economic Society, 
al-Mandil noted that he expects no more than a very slight 
increase in the next five years. He emphasized that there is 
an urgent demand to Saudize the remaining 12,000 jobs. 
But he expressed the belief that to serve the national 
economy, gradual replacement is the best solution because 
a number of the jobs held by non-Saudi nationals are 
specialized jobs. 


Al-Mandil’s statements coincide with an increasing 
number of complaints by Saudi employees and banks, 
considering that the Saudization issue has resurfaced in 
the forefront after a series of interesting accusations, some 
of which have been published by the local press. The 
accusations have dealt with completing banking Saudiza- 
tion and with how serious and how slow is the process. 


Within the context of the competition among Saudi banks 
to develop and to envelop their activities in a more 
domestic character, most of these banks exert efforts at 
present to attract Saudi youth to work for them. Banks are 
vying in offering inducements to the youth to work for 
them, including high salaries and advanced training 
courses. Many banks aspire to surpass the Saudization 
plans which were drafted by the Saudi Monetary Agency in 
the early 1980’s and called for attaining more than 50 
percent Saudization. 


The social and economic difficulties the banks encoun- 
tered at that time caused the plan to be frozen. But the plan 
was revived recently in the wake of observations made by 
the currency and fiscal authorities, which created a strong 
motive within the banks, whose profits have grown 
recently as a result of their sound investment to attract 
Saudi and Arab capabilities and, consequently, as a result 
of their greater understanding of the domestic economic 
reality and capital tendencies. 
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A Saudi banker said that banks have become more inter- 
ested in offering services than in attracting deposits whose 
owners do not wish to collect interest on them. Because it 
is necessary to provide services with a domestic character 
and in a fashion that is acceptable to the preferences of the 
users, banking officials have found that nobody is better 
than local youth to offer these services. Deposits not based 
on interest amount to nearly 30 percent of investment 
activities. The banks then rely on their various banking 
services. 


An employment officer at a joint Saudi bank said that a 
few years ago banks warmly welcomed whoever wished to 
engage in banking. Often, they sent a new employee to the 
bank branch where he wished to work without giving him 
any training. But now banks compare applicants and do 
not permit them to work until they complete specialized 
training courses in banking. 


Strong criticism is addressed at joint banks by Saudi 
bankers, who say that these banks support their leader- 
ships with foreign cadres, always relying on Indian and 
Pakistani nationals. Some officials of joint banks do not 
refute this claim, and justify it by saying that these 
nationals have extensive banking experience and have 
mastered English, thus making it easy to communicate 
with them. But Saudi bankers refute this justification and 
assert that these experts are no better than Saudi or Arab 
experts and that language is not a barrier as it is mastered 
by numerous local capabilities. 


The Banking Institute of the Saudi Arab Monetary Agency 
(SAMA) is entrusted with a task which Saudi bankers 
demand that this institute perform, namely not to wait 
until employees are referred to it by banks and not to 
conduct courses just for its employees. The agency and the 
institute must launch an ambitious training program that 
calls for meeting Saudi banks’ needs and requires them to 
appoint employees from among institute graduates who 
have been trained in the latest technologies. 


A banker noted that the institute is content currently with 
training SAMA employees and employees referred by the 
banks and that it does not open its doors to students who 
wish to work in the banking sector. This helps banks to 
allege that the unavailability of domestic banking capabil- 
ities experienced in modern technological banking needs 
forces them to import such capabilities from abroad. 


Commenting on this matter, another banker said that joint 
banks are managed by the foreign partner according to a 
management contract agreed to by the banks’ boards of 
directors, and that this contract affects the banks’ employ- 
ment decisions. This banker demands that management 
contracts include Saudization percentages binding on the 
foreign partner so that the Saudization rate will become 
reasonable. 


Foreign Aid Strategy to Islamic People Discussed 


94AE0085D Paris AL-WATAN AL-'ARABI in Arabic 
26 Nov 93 pp 24-25 


[Unattributed article: “King Fahd: Strategy of Saudi Aid 
to Islamic Peoples; Custodian of Two Holy Mosques 
Asserted That Commitment to Supporting Brothers Is 
Constant Principle’’] 
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[Text] Jeddah—Diplomatic observers in Jeddah have said 
that King Fahd Ibn ’Abd-al-’Aziz, custodian of the two 
holy mosques, reaffirmed the importance of the principled 
political constants when he instructed that immediate aid 
of $100 million be advanced to Lebanon and that 50 
million Saudi riyals be disbursed to secure more humani- 
tarian aid for the Muslim people of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
Prince Salman Ibn ’Abd-al-’Aziz, governor of Riyadh 
Province and chairman of the Higher Council for the 
Collection of Donations for Bosnia-Herzegovina Muslims, 
has decided to open a permanent council office in Sara- 
jevo, in addition to an office in Zagreb, to deliver aid to 
Bosnia-Herzegovina Muslims. 


Observers have pointed out that the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia is just about the only country in the world that 
adheres to providing aid to Lebanon, whereas other coun- 
tries continue to procrastinate in implementing their com- 
mitrnents to advance meaningful aid to Lebanese recon- 
struction projects. 


Observers added that King Fahd’s decision on Lebanon 
confirms that aid to brothers is a constant principle of the 
Saudi strategy, which adheres to King Fahd’s ideas based 
on constants derived from the heart of the orthodox 
religion. 


King Fahd has instructed the Saudi authorities concerned 
to disburse a sum of $100 million to the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment in order to help Lebanon move forward to 
achieve the benevolent goals to which everybody aspires. 


An official source said that these instructions come within 
the context of the interests of the custodian of the two holy 
mosques to see Lebanon move toward security and sta- 
bility in accordance with the stipulations of the al-Ta’if 
accord and on the basis of the king’s ceaseless eagerness to 
contribute to whatever ts likely to aid Lebanon; to help its 
people overcome the consequences of the Lebanese war in 
various vital fields; and to enable Lebanese development 
agencies to perform an effective role in serving the Leba- 
nese people. 


The instructions were given after the king had received 
Lebanese Prime Minister Rafiq al-Hariri at al-Salam 
Palace in Jeddah. Upon returning to Beirut, al-Hariri 
thanked King Fahd for his ceaseless aid to Lebanon and its 
reconstruction. Al-Hariri said, ““Saudi Arabia has gotten us 
accustomed to the special attention it always devotes to the 
conditions in Lebanon. In addition to the ceaseless polit- 
ical support for the national concord procession, this grant 
comes as a new expression reflecting the love and care 
King Fahd harbors for Lebanon and its people under all 
circumstances. The Lebanese people will not forget the aid 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, led by the custodian of the 
two holy mosques, has offered Lebanon during its ordeal, 
and now the kingdom is leading the reconstruction and 
development procession.” 


Within the framework of Saudi Arabia’s efforts to keep 
pace with the steps to restore security and stability in 
Lebanon, informed sources expect that the Saudi Embassy 
in Beirut will be reopened shortly and that Saudia [Saudi 
Airways] will resume its flights to Lebanon. 
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To Bosnia 


Within the context of the same principles, the king himself 
has issued instructions for the disbursement of 50 million 
riyals to provide additional aid for the people of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. The Saudi Council of Ministers has 
expressed its profound regret and deep pain at the con- 
tinued Serbian attacks and unjust actions against the 
unarmed Bosnian people, who lack all means of self- 
defense. The council renewed its appeal to the Security 
Council and international circles to “continue their efforts 
to put a stop to the Serbian attacks; to establish a cease-fire 
immediately; and to enable aid organizations to treat the 
wounded and save whatever can be saved under the poor 
conditions that are worsening day after day.” 


King Fahd instructed the authorities concerned to disburse 
50 million riyals to secure more in-kind aid, food, and 
medical supplies and to ship them immediately to the 
victims and the sons of the Bosnia-Herzegovina people 
who have been evicted from their towns and villages, and 
to also transport a number of wounded sons of the Bosnia- 
Herzegovina people for treatment in Saudi Arabia. King 
Fahd also urged citizens to continue their customary 
humanitarian activities by making financial contributions 
to the people of Bosnia-Herzegovina through the Saudi 
Higher Council for the Collection of Donations for the 
People of Bosnia-Herzegovina, which is headed by Prince 
Salman Ibn ’Abd-al-Aziz, the governor of Riyadh Prov- 
ince. 


The council’s permanent office in Sarajevo, on agreement 
with a certain company, has secured seven trucks to ship 
wheat and flour to Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


In this connection, Prince Salman appealed to all citizens 
and residents and all companies and establishments to 
extend a helping hand to our afflicted brothers in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina so as to console them and bolster their 
steadfastness in the face of their enemies and rescue their 
old men, children, and women from the murder, displace- 
ment, desecration of honor, and mass annihilation to 
which they are being subjected. 


And Somalia 


Persevering in the course of helping Muslim victims of 
natural or human catastrophes anywhere, King Fahd 
explained in the latest cabinet session the mission of the 
Saudi force dispatched to this country [Somalia] to partic- 
ipate with the UN forces in facilitating the delivery of food 
supplies and aid to the besieged and the victims in all parts 
of Somalia and to cooperate with the UN forces constantly 
in whatever serves Somalia’s interest. 


King Fahd said, “The reports we are receiving confirm all 
the time that the Saudi soldier is liked and appreciated by 
everybody in Somalia.” 


Under the supervision of Prince Salman, the Higher 
Council for the Collection of Donations has distributed 
31,200 copies of the Koran, translated into the Somali 
language, as a gift from the Custodian of the Two Holy 
Mosques Complex for Printing the Venerable Koran to 
Somali emigrants in Nairobi. 
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A source at the council said that this gift pleased the 
emigrants because of the desirable benefit it yields and 
because it helps Muslims morally and preserves their faith 
in a country where misguided religious and denomina- 
tional movements compete to attract these emigrants and 
exploit their poverty and need in order to steer them away 
from their faith. 


The sour.. .aid that supplying Somali emigrants with the 
venerable Koran in their own language makes it easier for 
them to understand it; strengthens their adherence to their 
faith; and fortifies them against their enemies. Victimized 
and needy Somalis are helped, moreover, with various 
foodstuffs. The council is eager to make sure that these 
foodstuffs are of the highest quality, a fact that has made 
the emigrants view materials supplied by the council as 
foodstuffs that include all necessary ingredients. The 
council office provides material aid to mosque imams and 
supervisors of Islamic schools. Moreover, the council 
office also takes care of orphans at six centers for a period 
of six months. The cost of these centers amounted to 
1,619,880 Kenyan shillings. 


The office distributes food supplies to needy families 
according to number of family members. A survey is made 
of families in camps, centers, and poor villages so cooper- 
ation can be established between the working team 
assigned by the council office in Nairobi and notables in 
these places, such as quarter imams, mayors, and teachers. 
In the past four months this food aid cost 1,370,541 
Kenyan shillings. 


The council office in Nairobi also distributed the meat of 
livestock sacrifices made on al-Adha Holiday to deserving 
people. At the end of the pilgrimage season, the govern- 
ment of custodian of the two holy mosques shipped this 
meat to Islamic countries so it could be distributed to the 
needy in these countries according to the directives of the 
government of custodian of the two holy mosques, which 
seeks to help the needy and afflicted in all parts of the 
world. 


Islamic Concept 


A diplomatic source said that the monarch, government, 
and people of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia believe that 
Muslims in all countries are like one body and soul or like 
one structure in which each part supports the other. To 
embody this great Islamic concept, the custodian of the 
two holy mosques has instructed the kingdom’s official 
and popular circles to exert the utmost efforts to aid and 
provide relief to their brothers in faith who are confronted 
by terrible tragic circumstances as a result of aggression, 
war, and blind domestic sedition. The kingdom’s mon- 
arch, government, and people have risen to help the 
brothers in Afghanistan and, previously, the brothers in 
Palestine. Lately they have risen to help the brothers in 
Somalia and the brothers in Bosnia-Herzegovina, who are 
being subjected to the most heinous forms of oppression 
and annihilation by the malicious Serb militias. 


The source added that in view of these painful ordeals, 
catastrophes, and tragedies, which are afflicting Muslim 
peoples with their woes, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia has 
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responded to the call of duty, donating everything valuable 
and priceless and following in the footsteps of the custo- 
dian of the two holy mosques, who was the first to 
contribute his own money. He has also directed that air 
corridors be established so as to ship aid, food, medicines, 
and tents, plus doctors and medical equipment, aboard 
Saudi planes flying from the kingdom to the afflicted 
Islamic countries to aid their peoples, ease their grief, and 
alleviate their suffering. 


Moreover, the kingdom’s relief organizations, which are 
headed by His Royal Highness Prince Salman Ibn *Abd- 
al-’Aziz, governor of Riyadh Province, have been actively 
collecting donations from the Saudi people, who have been 
contributing most willingly and generously out of aware- 
ness of their duty toward their brothers in the faith. 


Observers said that these charitable efforts and nob'e 
humanitarian positions emanating from the heart of Islam, 
which have been taken by King Fahd Ibn *Abd-al-’Aziz, 
custodian of the two holy mosques, and his government 
and people, are the best proof confirming the kingdom’s 
ceaseless eagerness to embody cooperation, solidarity, and 
unity among Muslims everywhere. 


Observers said that this is nothing new to the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, which represents strong support for Islamic 
causes. Throughout its history the kingdom has been the 
sanctuary and strong support for its sisters, Islamic states, 
especially in times of tribulations and ordeals. This is 
dictated by the kingdom’s Islamic faith and its genuine 
Arab character. 


The observers added that the kingdom offers material and 
moral aid to Islamic states and peoples needing aid and 
assistance out of the dictates of its Islamic faith and 
because it seeks to please God, may He be praised and 
exalted, and to gain His reward. The kingdom does not 
offer this aid because of political or propaganda consider- 
ations or out of hollow, glittering, and misleading slogans. 
This is the kingdom’s course and its constant policy toward 
its Muslim brothers everywhere. When all groups of Saudi 
people rise to contribute, sacrifice, and aid and help their 
Muslim brothers, they reaffirm their adherence to their 
faith, to the teachings of their religion, and to their genuine 
Arab traditions. They follow in this regard the footsteps of 
their leader, the custodian of the two holy mosques, who 
spares no effort to support Islam and Muslims and to 
embrace the Muslims’ just causes at every level. 


SUDAN 


Al-Turabi’s Attacker on Trial 


94. D0018A London AL-MAJALLAH in Arabic 
6 Mar 94 pp 46 


[Text] Despite the fact thet Hashim Badr-al-Din con- 
fessed, in his statements to the police and in court, that he 
struck al-Turabi, the final verdict was that he was innocent 
of the three charges against him, which related to general 
assault, assault with intent to cause bodily harrs. Perhaps 
the factor that did the most to turn the tide of the case in 
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the suspect's favor was the contradiction in witnesses’ false 
testimony, costing them the case. 


The Canadian defense attorney, Gary Barnes, focused on 
an attempt to demolish the statements of the prosecution 
witnesses, chiefly the major prosecution witness Ahmad 
*Uthman Makki, a member of the NIF’s leadership cadres, 
who was accompanying al-Turabi when the assault 
occurred in Ottawa Airport. The defense attorney suc- 
ceeded in causing one of the Somali prosecution witnesses, 
who had accompanied al-Turabi (as a bodyguard, 
according to the defense attorney), to acknowledge that his 
testimony before the court and in his statements to the 
police had been false, and that another witness had dic- 
tated to him what to say. 


The defense attorney also tried to cast doubt on the 
narrative of the chief prosecution witness about the way 
the incident took place. He was thus trying to prove that 
the witness had not actually seen the assault on al-Turabi, 
hence his testimony did not reflect the whole picture of the 
assault. 


It appears that the defense strategy and the contradiction 
in witness statements, together with the fact that al-Turabi 
did not give statements to the police or the court because 
he did not recall the details of the assault, combined in the 
end to lead the jury to a verdict of not guilty on all counts 
for the defendant. 


Selections from the Sessions 


We now present some selections from one of the sessions 
between the defendant’s lawyer and the star witness, 
Ahmad 'Uthman Makki, in order to convey one aspect of 
the atmosphere in the court and considerations of the case. 
The session began with the following exchange between the 
defense attorney, Ms. Morand, and the witness, Ahmad 
*Uthman Makki: 


[Morand] Mr. Makki, do I understand that the place of 
your residence, and of your family, is Sudan? 


[Makki] I live in Sudan, but my family lives in Chicago. 


[Morand] I understand. You are also, sir, a religious 
preacher at the present time. 


{Makki] That is true. 


[Morand] As I understand it, you engage in this preaching 
in Sudan and abroad, in the United States. 


{Makki] That is true. 


[Morand] You were a member of the Sudanese parlia- 
ment—in what years? 


[Makki] That is true. 
[Morand] In what years? 
[Makki] That was from 1986 until mid-1989. 


[Morand] And at that time, you were also the editor in 
chief of a periodical. 


{Makki] Correct. It is a prominent newspaper in Sudan. 


[Morand] Yes. What was the name of that newspaper? 
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{Makki] AL-RAYAH. The Banner. (He explains its 
meaning in English.) 

[Morand] When you got to the airport in Ottawa, what 
happened, sir? 


{Makki] We got to the airport at 1855 (on the evening of 
the assault), or about five minutes before take-off. I was the 
first one to go into the main terminal. We were heading 
toward the escalator to go to the upper floor, to the gates. 


When we had gone 10 steps into the building, I saw two 
Sudanese individuals, one of them a very tall man—he was 
the same person I had previously seen in front of the 
(Canadian) Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He was shouting at 
us. I mean, he was, that he said, as I recall, some words. 


[Morand] What were those words? 

{[Makki] He said, “Stop. Where are you going?” 
[Morand] What language was he speaking? 
[Makki] Arabic. 


‘Morand] Yes. And who was he addressing when he said 
that? 


[Makki] He was speaking to Dr. al-Turabi. 
[Morand] When ycu heard these shouts, what did you do? 


{Makki] I expectea him to attack Dr. al-Turabi, because I 
saw him raise his right arm, trying to hit Dr. al-Turabi. So 
I tried to prevent him by grabbing his arm. Then he hit me 
on my right arm, I mean, my right eye, smashing my 
glasses. Then some blood flowed from my eye or from my 
nose—that is recorded in the hospital records. I fell to the 
ground, but I stood up immediately in order to prevent any 
other attacks on Dr. al-Turabi. 


[Morand] Yes? 


[Makki] At the same time, the other person who was with 
us, Mr. Rashid (Muhammad Ibrahim Rashid—the Somali 
attendant) stood in front, I mean, beside Dr. al-Turabi. He 
had a baggage trolley to prevent (Badr-al-Din) from hitting 
Dr. al-Turabi, but I saw him (Badr-al-Din) hitting Dr. 
al-Turabi on the head. 


[The Court] You saw the accused hit al-Turabi on the 
head? 


{Makki] Correct. 

[The Court] With what? 

[Makki] The palm of his right hand. 

[Morand] What did al-Turabi do at that moment? 
[Makki] Oh, he fell to the ground. 

[Morand] Yes? 


[Makki] Many—I mean, spurts of blood flowed out of his 
mouth, from his nose, and he was sneering. 


[Morand] He was doing what? 
[Makki] Sneering. 
[Morand] Sneering? 
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(Makki] Yes. 


[Morand] Would you explain to the court what you mean 
by this word you used, “sneering.” 


{[Makki] Yes, like this. (The witness makes a snoring 
sound.) 


[Morand] Oh, you mean snoring. 
[Makki] I’m sorry, I’m sorry. 
[Morand] Thank you. 


{Makki] Then blood came out of his mouth. Yes, it was 
flowing. 


[Morand] What did you do after that? 


{Makki] I covered Dr. al-Turabi, because at that moment 
the attacker had paused for a few seconds to see what Dr. 
al-Turabi was doing. I was afraid that he would advance 
and attack him again, so I covered Dr. al-Turabi myself, 
and after that I tried to get the police. 


[Morand] Sir, it is not clear to me what you mean. When 
you say that you covered Dr. al-Turabi yourself, what did 
you do? How did you cover him? 


[Makki] I placed myself— 
[Morand] Oh, you mean you placed your body... 
[Makki] Like this. Yes, with my body. That’s right. 


[Morand] Thank you. You indicated that you called for the 
police. 


[Makki] Yes. 


[Morand] Dr. al-Turabi was on the floor, and you indi- 
cated to the court that he was making a snoring sound, and 
that you saw blood. What can you tell the judge about his 
(al-Turabi’s) consciousness or unconsciousness? 


[Makki] He was unconscious. He was not conscious at all. 
[Morand] As far as you know, where is Dr. al-Turabi now? 
{Makki] In Khartoum. 

[Morand] When was the last time you saw him? 

{Makki] About two weeks ago. 

[Morand] How was his general health two weeks ago? 


[Makki] Better than it was a year ago, but he was still 
ailing. He is still receiving some treatment. 


Heated Battle 


When the prosecuting attorney had finished her ques- 
tioning, the defense attorney, Gary Barnes, began his 
cross-examination of the witness, Ahmad ’Uthman Makki; 
this was the cross-examination that turned at times into a 
heated battle of words. Portions follow: 


[Barnes] You came from Toronto (to Ottawa) with Dr. 
al-Turabi, is that so? 


[Makkij It is. 
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[Barnes] Right. Who traveled along with you from Tor- 
onto? Was there a large group with you, or was it just the 
two of you? 


{[Makki] From Toronto to Ottawa? 
[Barnes] To Ottawa, yes. 
{[Makki] Mr. Sayyid Muzaffar. We were three. 


[Barnes] Right. Were you traveling under your own 
names? 


{Makki] For myself, yes. 


[Barnes] But Dr. al-Turabi did not travel under his real 
name. 


{[Makki] He did travel under his real name. 
{Barnes} He traveled under his real name? 


[Makki] Yes. His name is Hasan ’Abdallah al-Turabi. His 
father was ’Abdallah. In Sudan, we use the father’s name, 
and that is why he traveled under the name Hasan ’Abdal- 
lah. 


[Barnes] So his reservation for the flight was in that name? 
{[Makki] In the name ’Abdallah H. 

[Barnes] Right. Did he ever use the name Loony? 
[Makki] Loony? 

[Barnes] Yes. 

{Makki] Never. No. 

[Barnes] He never used this name at all? 

[Makki] No. 

[Barnes] Do you know any other person to use this name? 
[Makki] Loony? 

[Barnes] Yes. 

[Makki] No. Never. 


[Barnes] You changed your flight plans. You were sup- 
posed to leave Ottawa at 1200. 


{Makki] That is true. 
[Barnes] You changed it to seven o'clock. 
{[Makki] That is true. 


[Barnes] Only the people who were with you knew of this 
change, because it was a last-minute decision. 


[Makki] No. That (the change in plans) may have been half 
an hour before. 


[Barnes] Do you know who arranged the itinerary of your 
visit to Ottawa from Toronto? Did you arrange the flight? 


[Makki] No, Mr. Muzaffar did that. 


[Barnes] As far as you know, how many people knew of 
your travel plans? 


{Makki] I have no idea. 
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{Barnes} When did you find out for the first time that you 
would come from Toronto to Ottawa with Dr. al-Turabi? 


{Makki] Several days before our arrival in Ottawa, because 
I had some contacts with Mr. Muzaffar regarding the 
itinerary here in Chicago, I mean, in Ottawa, and also in 
Toronto. 


[Barnes] There were some problems in Toronto because of 
demonstrations, isn’t that so? 


{Makki] There was no big demonstration. About five or six 
people waited in front of the hotel and chanted. So I can’t 
say there was any big demonstration, but to me it means 
that there were persons who knew of our flight plans. 


[Barnes] Had you traveled with Dr. al-Turabi prior to this? 
[Makki] Yes, many times. 


[Barnes] It is not unusual for there to be demonstrators in 
the places that he visits, isn’t that right? 


[Makki] That was the first time we had had that experi- 
ence. 


[Barnes] Hadn’t you ever seen a demonstration prior to 
that in the places you visited with Dr. al-Turabi? 


{Makki] Against Dr. al-Turabi? 
[Barnes] Yes. 

{[Makki] No. Never. 

[Barnes] No demonstration at all? 
[Makki] Never. 


Witness Accused of Fleeing 


Some of the long discussion between the defense attorney 
and the witness revolved around the identity and nation- 
ality of al-Turabi’s companions, as well as their reasons for 
accompanying al-Turabi, and whether some of them were 
personal bodyguards. Then the questioning moved on to 
the manner in which the assault occurred in the airport. 
There came a point where Makki said that the accused, 
Hashim Badr-al-Din, tried to escape from the airport after 
the assault. The defense attorney opposed this story and 
the following discussion took place: 


[Barnes] You say that he (Badr-al-Din) was trying to flee, 
and that they caught him? 


{Makki]} Correct. 


[Barnes] Were there many people at that time? I mean, 
other peopie in the airport? 


[Makki] Everyone was taken by surprise, | mean, by what 
had happened. 


[Barnes] I am telling you, sir, that he (Badr-al-Din) did not 
try to escape at all, and that as soon as the incident took 
place, he stood where he was and stayed there, repeating 
slogans; and that at no time did he try to flee. 


{Makki] I have no knowledge of that. 


[Barnes] But you told us a minute ago that he tried to flee. 
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[Makki] No, I said that he tried to flee, but you said that he 
did not try to flee, and that he remained standing there. Is 
that what you mean? 


[Barnes] I am telling you, sir, that he retreated one step and 
stood repeating slogans until the police arrived. 


[Makki] No, sir. I will explain to you very clearly. First of 
all, after he struck Dr. al-Turabi, and then hit me, then he 
fought with Ibrahim (the Somali attendant), Dr. al-Turabi 
was lying on the ground while he (Badr-al-Din) stood for a 
few minutes looking at al-Turabi to make sure that his 
mission was accomplished. Dr. al-Turabi was bleeding, 
and I was shouting for the police to come and help. At that 
time, (Badr-al-Din) was convinced that Dr. al-Turabi was 
dead, then, as I recall, he tried to flee. 


[Barnes] So, sir, if other witnesses came and said that he 
(Badr-al-Din) did not try to flee, and that he stayed put, 
they would be wrong. 


[Makki] I said that he was trying to leave the place after 
hitting Dr. al-Turabi and hitting me. 


[Barnes] Is it part of your job to protect Dr. al-Turabi? 


{Makki] My job is not to protect him, but I am one of his 
aides. 


[Barnes] Are you one of his bodyguards? 


{Makki] No, I am not a guard and never have been. I have 
never received training to be a guard. 


[Barnes] Did you go anywhere near the escalator (inside 
the airport) during the fight? 


[Makki] No. Never. 
[Barnes] You never went anywhere near the escalator? 
[Makki] Never. I stayed near him (al-Turabi). 


[Barnes] I am telling you, sir, that this is exactly what you 
did after you were hit. You fled and hid behind the 
escalator. 


{Makki] No, never. I did not say I fled, but when I stood 
up, I mean, after—I mean, after I got up from the ground. 
I said that I tried to be a little far off from him (Badr- 
al-Din), to protect Dr. al-Turabi. But I did not ever go near 
the escalator, because the escalator was sort of far from 
where the incident took place. 


[Barnes] So you would be surprised to hear some witnesses 
say that you fled behind the escalator. You would not agree 
with this, I suppose. 


[Makki] Absolutely not. 


Nature of the Visit 


The discussion moved on after that to other points relating 
to Dr. al-Turabi and his current occupation in govern- 
ment, and whether he enjoys wide influence in the present 
government. Makki responded by saying that this was 
debatable. The defense attorney came back to ask Makki 
whether he had ever seen demonstrations against al- 
Turabi, and the following exchange took place: 
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[Barnes] Were you with him (al-Turabi) in Britain? 
[Makki] No. 

[Barnes] No? 

{Makki] No, but I was with him in the United States. 


[Barnes] You have previously said that there were no 
demonstrations against him (al-Turabi), there was no 
person shouting against him in the United States. 


[Makki] No, according to my recollection. But I read in 
one of the papers that there was a demonstration in 
Washington. In Sudan, some people said that they demon- 
strated against him, but you asked me about myself. 


[Barnes] You have seen no demonstrations? 
{Makki] No. 


[Barnes] Do you have any official position in the govern- 
ment? 


[Makki] No. 


[Barnes] When was the last time you worked in it offi- 
cially? 


[Makki] I have never held government office. 


[Barnes] Thank you. What precisely is your occupation 
now? 


[Makki] I am a religious preacher. 
[Barnes] Right. And so you travel a great deal in this work? 


[Makki] Yes, I usually go to give lectures and attend 
conferences. 


[Barnes] So it is your church, I mean your religious group, 
that pays. 


[Makki] It is not a church, but an Islamic group, the 
Islamic Call Organization. 


{Barnes} Call, you said? 

[Makki] Yes, in Khartoum. 

[Barnes] Do you know of the Muslim Brotherhood? 
[Makki] Yes. 

[Barnes] Are you a member (of that group)? 


[Makki] I was a member, but there were conflicts a long 
time back. 


[Barnes] When did you end your membership in this 
group? 


{Makki] That might have been more than 1|5 years ago, 
maybe 12. 


[Barnes] The group you are with now, is it an international 
organization? 


[Makki] I am not a member of any group. 


[Barnes] Fine. You said the Islamic Call. 
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[Makki] No, it is not an international organization. Its 
headquarters is in Khartoum, but it has activities in nearly 
all African countries. 


[Barnes] When you were a member of Parliament, what 
party did you belong to? 


{Makki] The Islamic National Front. 
[Barnes] Is it like the Muslim Brotherhood? 
[Makki] No. 


{Barnes} You mentioned that you had never been 
employed by the Sudanese Government. 


[Makki] Correct. 

[Barnes] But you know the ambassador. 

{Makki] The ambassador where? 

[Barnes] The Sudanese ambassador here in Ottawa. 
[Makki] Oh, the chargé d’affaires. 

[Barnes] Yes. 

[Makki] Yes, I have been introduced to him. 

[Barnes] Is he here today (in the courtroom)? 

[Makki] Yes. 

[Barnes] And you have doubtless discussed this case with 
him. 

[Makki] No. 

[Barnes] When you come to Ottawa you stay with him. 
[Makki] Yes, I usually do. 


[Barnes] Why did you not contact him when you came here 
on 25 May? 


[Makki] Because we had a meeting with the minister of 
foreign affairs, and he had nothing to do with this meeting, 
because we were not on an official visit. 


[Barnes] But you came here in order to speak about the 
Canadian Government’s policy on Sudan. 


[Makki] The basic reason we came here was to open a 
dialogue between our Islam, between our Islamic move- 
ment in general. We did not come here to speak on behalf 
of the Sudanese Government or Canadian-Sudanese rela- 
tions. That is not our business. 


[Barnes] But it was discussed during the meeting. They 
discussed civil rights abuses in Sudan with you. 


{Makki] They talked about Sudan, Algeria, Afghanistan, 
and Lebanon, about the Islamic world in general. 


[Barnes] Is that because Dr. al-Turabi is not only a 
representative of Sudan, but also of the Islamic movement, 
which is a global organization? It is not a matter relating to 
a single country. 


[Makki] | cannot say that he is a member of a specific 
movement. He is a thinker and a prominent figure. 
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Funding the Trip 


[Barnes] Someone must have been paying your expenses, 
to make it possible for you to travel and hold meetings 
with the government and so on. Someone must have 
purchased the tickets. Who paid these costs? 


[Makki] A friend of ours. 


{Barnes} Only a friend who suddenly appeared to cover 
everything? 


[Makki] Correct. 


[Barnes] The source of the funds was not an organization 
or anything similar? 


[Makki] No. 
[Barnes] The government did not pay any part of the costs? 
{Makki] Absolutely not. 


[Barnes] When you decided to come to Ottawa, why did 
you not contact Sudanese individuals to coordinate 
between you and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs? 


{Makki] Here in Ottawa? Because I met people. I met him 
(the Sudanese chargé d’affairs) when we were university 
students. He knows me. Then I contacted him after the 
incident, and was introduced to him. It is common for 
Sudanese to go and stay as guests with a Sudanese official, 
even though there may be no common denominator 
linking them to the government. It is an extremely social 
practice. 


[Barnes] So the chargé d’affaires is someone you've known 
since university days. 


{Makki] I didn’t know him well. I mean that it was not 
really a friendship. But I was president of the Union of 
Students at the time, and he knew me. I mean that a lot of 
students knew me. 


[Barnes] But when you came to Canada with Dr. al-Turabi 
you did not contact him even though he was a person... 


{Makki] No, no, I contacted him when I was in Toronto. I 
mean, we had a telephone conversation when I was in New 
York, only as a friend. Perhaps because he was very 
interested in Dr. al-Turabi’s visit, because he (al-Turabi) 
was deputy prime minister or something like that. So he 
was interested in his safety, and for that reason I phoned 
him and we talked. 


[Barnes] You mentioned that you do not work in the 
government or anything like that, and that you avoided 
government contacts and became a religious preacher. Is 
that correct? This is your occupation now, and your work. 
I mean, your working as a religious preacher. 


[Makki] Yes. But I have not been a member of the 
government, and did not leave government work prior to 
becoming a preacher. 


[Barnes] Are you still a member of the Islamic National 
Front Party? 


{Makki] No. It was dissolved (banned), and I did not... 
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[Barnes] It does not exist at all? 

{[Makki] No. 

[Barnes] When did it cease to exist? 

{[Makki] 1989. 

[Barnes] Did you join any other party after that? 
[Makki] No. 

[Barnes] Thank you, sir. I have no further questions. 


TUNISIA 


Elections, Lack of Democracy Criticized 


94AF0130A Paris LE MONDE in French 
19 Mar 94 p 3 


[Article by Jacques de Barrin: “Tunisia Tetanized”— 
first paragraph is LE MONDE introduction] 


[Text] The presidential and legislative elections should not 
appreciably change political life, paralyzed as it is by the 
Islamist threat. 


On Sunday, 20 March, when they go to the polls, electors 
will vote by color—red, green, blue, gold, etc. The ballot 
papers are in the colors of the seven political parties whose 
candidates are running for the Chamber of Deputies. On 
the other hand, a plebiscite-type vote should give Zine El 
Abidine Ben Ali, 57, another five-year presidential man- 
date. On 2 April 1989 already, he had received 99.27 
percent of the votes. 


Placed under the sign of “transparency,” even ‘“‘plural- 
ism,” this dual election is unlikely to appreciably alter the 
way things stand, considering that political life is actually 
deadlocked in spite of an election code reform that might 
lead us to believe the contrary. No single-color Parliament 
any more, as used to be the case since independence, in 
1956. Nowadays, it would not look good. 


Triumph without peril brings no glory. The six formations 
of the legal opposition will share 19 seats in proportion to 
the votes they will get nationwide. Barring a coup de 
theatre, the Democratic Constitutional Rally (RCD), the 
all-powerful government party, is assured of making a 
clean sweep of the 144 seats distributed in 25 electoral 
districts, thanks to the majority list system. That is the best 
you can expect from a dominating party that Hamed 
Karoui, the prime minister, recently judged to be “the one 
best qualified to organize the masses,” the one in the best 
position to “manage the change” announced by Mr. Ben 
Ali on 7 November 1987, when he dismissed Habib 
Bourguiba from the government “for reason of senility.” 
In an understatement, the local weekly REALITES con- 
fessed early in March that the RCD “‘is not yet quite the 
formation that Tunisia needs for a successful transition to 
democracy.” 


Setback for Liberties 


Even though it has begun to recruit younger members into 
its leadership, the RCD does have to bear the very heavy 
legacy of the former single party, the Destourian Socialist 
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Party (PSD). It is harder to change mentalities than to 
replace men. In many regions. leaders of this party-state, of 
which Mr. Ben Ali is still the chairman, “are relentlessly 
giving a hard time” to opposition parties, REALITES 
noted. 


The past is one thing; today’s reality is another thing. 
Paralyzed by the chaos that prevails in Algeria, on the 
other side of their country’s borders, Mr. Ben Ali and his 
friends are not keen on political openness, as they are 
convinced that the Islamists of the underground al- 
Nahdah movement, “preachers of sedition and terrorism,” 
would know how to take advantage of it. Certainly, Tuni- 
sia’s antifundamentalist housecleaning was done—with a 
master’s hand, if we may put it that way. But the govern- 
ment team, always watchful, still uses the “threat from 
Outside” as a pretext to disregard the most elementary 
humanitarian and democratic principles. 


Considering that, according to the RCD political bureau, 
Mr. Ben Ali “is the only man fit to lead the nation’s 
triumphant march to prosperity and invulnerability,” it 
was inconceivable that anyone else should play opposite 
him. The former president of the Tunisian Human Rights 
League (LTDH), the fiery Moncef Marzouki, could there- 
fore not challenge him, not even as a beau geste. All were 
mobilized in favor of the “man of change”; even local 
journalists, so ill-treated by the government, were forced to 
support the sole candidate “because they know that he is 
sowing the good seed.” 


That political balancing act was far more strange on the 
part of the legal opposition that was expected to campaign 
simultaneously for the RCD leader, sole candidate to the 
highest office, and against candidates of that same RCD 
running for the Chamber of Deputies. Mohamed Moada, 
president of the Movement of Socialist Democrats (MDS), 
assured Mr. Ben Ali of the “unfailing confidence” of his 
militants; and Mohamed Harmel, general secretary of the 
former Communist Party, assured him of the “unanimous 
support” of his comrades. 


Bread and Security 


The existence of seven legally recognized parties, more 
than 5,000 associations, and some 120 publications does 
not in any way alter the fact that, behind this democratic 
decor, the power is more than ever concentrated in the 
hands of one man, surrounded by a handful of advisers, 
even courtiers. Everything starts at the Carthage Palace, 
and everything comes back to it. Nothing is decided or said 
without his approval. As a result, any “strategy of dia- 
logue’’ is reduced to its simplest terms. 


Many have denounced this autocratic deviation. Last year, 
over 200 Tunisian intellectuals and the General Union of 
Tunisian Students (UGET) deplored “the appreciable set- 
back inflicted on liberties” under the pretext of fighting 
fundamentalism. In January, Amnesty International men- 
tioned ‘‘the chasm” between what the government says 
and what it does, citing “serious and systematic human 
rights violations.”’ These accusations, the government said, 
were “false and slanderous allegations.” 
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More relevant is the struggle against the “green peril” 
engaged by Mr. Ben Ali and his friends outside the political 
field proper. For his part, Mohamed Charfi, the minister of 
education and sciences, organizes it masterfully. “It is not 
social conditions, poverty, destitution that are at the origin 
of fundamentalist movements,” he likes to say. ‘‘Funda- 
mentalism is generated by the school.” 


Therefore, a vast reform of the school system was started, 
involving a retraining of the teaching body and a revision 
of programs and textbooks. As a result, young Tunisians 
are again studying the author of Candide. “A student who 
has read Voltaire,’ Mr. Charfi pointed out, “will never be 
an Islamist...” 


Habib Bourguiba already had seriously engaged his 
country on the road to modernity. The first birth-control 
measures date back to 1961; the population growth rate 
thus dropped to below 2 percent per year. Thanks to the 
personal status code that came into force in 1956, Tunisia 
now finds itself several tens of years ahead of most Arab 
states as far as polygamy, repudiation, conjugal consent, 
etc., are concerned. “In our country,” a female Tunis 
lawyer noted, “the law was ahead of mentality changes.” 


“The irrevocable choice of free enterprise” is also begin- 
ning to bear fruit. Efforts to achieve ‘‘Chinese-like 
growth”—S5 percent per year on the average from 1987 to 
1992—caused the emergence of a middle class, although it 
was also accompanied by a policy aimed at reducing social 
inequalities, which are far less glaring than at the other end 
of the Maghreb, in Morocco, a country always so quick to 
set itself as an example. 


Bread and security. Does that mean that everything is for 
the best in the best of all possible Tunisian worlds; that, as 
Mr. Ben Ali claims, this country is “a developed country in 
every respect’’? Not so fast: paradoxically, Islamism also 
feeds on democratic inadequacies, as can be seen in 
Algeria, where the FLN [National Liberation Front] so 
thoroughly paved the way for the FIS [Islamic Salvation 
Front]. 


Annual State Budget Statistics Reported 


94AF0111A Tunis CONJONCTURE in French 
Jan-iveb 94 pp 31-49 


[Article by Khedija Chaloul: “General State Budget, 
1994”: first 17 paragraphs are CONJONCTURE intro- 
duction; all figures as published] 


[Text] The 1994 General State Budget was adopted as 
Finance Law No. 93-125 dated 27 December 1993. It 
reflects a continuation of the choices and guidelines set forth 
in the Eighth Economic and Social Development Plan. 


The reforms initiated in the fields of taxation, deregulated 
trade, and incentives for private investment are being con- 
tinued. 


While the 1994 General State Budget reflects a calm 
climate characterized by the positive results recorded over 
the preceding two years in terms of growth, employment, 
restraint of price developments, and preservation of the 
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internal financial equilibriums, it nevertheless faces a cer- 
tain amount of pressure due to the foreign debt and the need 
to prevent runaway price increases as ua result of the wage 
increases granted in 1993. 


It is in that optimistic context that the total volume of the 
1994 General State Budget was set at 5.515 billion 
dinars[D] compared to D4.95 billion in 1993, an 11.4- 
percent increase. 


Tax revenues continue to constitute the main source of 
funds for the state budget. They are expected to total D3.5 
billion compared to D3.08 billion in 1993, a 13.6-percent 
increase. 


Nontax revenues are estimated at D702 million, thus 
remaining more or less at their 1993 level of D700 million. 


Borrowing will provide D1.203 billion, of which 72 percent 
will come from domestic loans. 


Expenditures under Title I (state operating expenditures) 
are set at D3.422 billion, an increase of 10 percent over 
1993. 


Operating expenditures related to payroll and current man- 
agement expense in government departments are set at 
D2.116 billion, or 62 percent of total current expenditures. 
That increase of 11.6 percent over 1993 is due in particular 
to pay raises. 
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Expenditures under Title II are set at D2.093 billion, or 
about 14 percent more than capital expenditures in 1993. 


Those expenditures are divided into direct investments 
(D635 million), financial operations (D415 million), and 
reimbursement of debt principal (D1.043 billion, including 
D507 million for the reimbursement of domestic debt). 


Taking the above data into account, the net budget deficit is 
estimated at D320 million, compared to D357 million in 
1993 and D389.8 million in 1992. 


The following should also be mentioned: 


1. The revenues and expenditures of government enterprises 
whose budgets are attached to the General State Budget as 
a suspense item are set at D334.961 million, compared to 
D305.029 million in 1993, a 9.8-percent increase. 


2. The revenues and expenditures of government enterprises 
whose budgets are attached to the annexed budget as a 
suspense item are set at D1.875 million, compared to 
D1.793 million in 1993. 


3. Revenues in the annexed budget are set at D273 million 
for 1994, an increase of 10 percent over 1993 (D248 million) 
despite elimination of the item relative to television broad- 
casting revenues. 


4. Revenues and expenditures in connection with special 
Treasury funds are set at D643 million, an increase of 5.2 
percent over 1993 (D611 million). 





Revenues and Expenditures, General State Budget 
(millions of dinars) 






















































































1992 1993 1994 
Description Amount % Amount % % Change Amount % % Change 
Title 1 revenues 3,368 75.68 3,780 76.36 +12.2 4,202 76.19 +11.1 
Title Il revenues 1,082 24.32 1,170 23.64 +8.1 1,313 23.81 +12.2 
Total revenues 4,450 100.00 4,950 100.00 +11.2 5,515 100.00 +11.4 
Ordinary expenditures 2,873 64.56 3,113 62.89 +8.3 3,422 62.95 +9.9 
Capital expenditures 1,577 35.44 1,837 37.11 +16.5 2,093 37.95 +13.9 
Total expenditures (pay- 4,450 100.00 4,950 100.00 +11.2 5,515 100.00 +11.4 
ment credits) 
Annexed budget 230 - 248 +7.8 273 +10.0 
Special Treasury funds 550 - 611 +11.0 643 +5.2 
Source: Finance Law. 
Breakdown of Revenues, General State Budget 
(millions of dinars) 
1992 1993 1994 
Description Amount % Amount % % Change Amount % % Change 
Tax revenues 2,715 61.01 3,080 62.22 +13.4 3,500 63.46 +13.6 
Nontax revenues 653 14.67 700 14.44 +7.2 702 12.73 +0.3 
Total ordinary revenues 3,368 75.68 3,780 76.36 +12.2 4,202 76.19 +11.1 
Domestic borrowing 650 14.61 710 14.34 +9.2 863 15.65 +21.5 
Foreign borrowing 342 7.69 370 7.48 +8.2 340 6.18 -8.1 
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Breakdown of Revenues, General State Budget 
(millions of dinars) (Continued) 
1992 1993 1994 
Description Amount % Amount % % Change Amount % % Change 
Loan repayments 90 2.02 90 1.82 0.0 110 1.99 +22.2 
Total revenues 4,450 100.00 4,950 100.00 +11.2 5,515 100.00: +11.4 
Annexed budget 230 - 248 - +7.8 273 - +10.0 
Special Treasury funds 550 - 611 - +11.0 643 - +5.2 
Source: Finance Law. 
Breakdown of Expenditures by Ministry 
(in thousands of dinars) 
1993 1994 
Ministry Title I Title I Title I Change (%) Title Il Change (%) 
1. Finance 1,253,621 881,534 1,459,891 16.4 1,049,316 19.0 
2. Education and Sciences 755,204 90,990 859,579 13.8 105,930 16.4 
3. Interior 353,736 41,130 388,562 9.8 45,500 10.6 
4. Public Health 288,513 30,600 320,990 11.2 37,600 22.8 
5. National Economy 274,576 63,835 259,659 -5.4 80,723 26.0 
6. Communications 248,000 69,750 273,000 10.0 140,745 106.0 
7. National Defense 210,372 130,460 227,959 8.3 126,500 -3.0 
8. Agriculture 120,990 177,560 132,251 9.3 191,693 7.9 
9. Equipment and Housing 89,670 93,676 94,224 5.0 107,328 14.5 
10. Youth and Children 56,516 18,060 61,792 9.3 15,940 -11.7 
11. Foreign Affairs 56,326 2,800 59,057 4.8 3,780 35.0 
12. Social Affairs 53,854 2,000 57,533 6.8 2,170 8.5 
13. Transport 53,439 62,700 54,453 1.8 62,800 0.1 
14. Prime Minister 40,929 13,354 44,531 8.8 11,721 -12.2 
15. Justice 31,063 3,850 34,514 11.1 4,800 24.6 
16. Vocational Training and Employment 29,681 16,580 32,497 9.4 18,200 9.7 
17. Culture 25,304 6,125 26,586 5.0 7,352 20.0 
18. President of the Republic 17,729 5,000 19,150 8.0 5,520 10.4 
19. Tourism and Handicrafts 14,804 32,500 15,575 5.2 34,530 6.2 
20. Religious Affairs 14,694 180 15,973 8.7 140 -22.2 
21. Planning and Regional Development 8,870 92,362 9,243 4.2 99,040 7.2 
22. State Property and APEF* 6,689 1,825 7,560 11.5 1,900 4.1 
23. Chamber of Deputies 4,774 4,090 5,285 10.7 4,230 3.4 
24. International Cooperation and Foreign 2,157 675 2,306 6.6 617 -8.5 
Investment 
25. Environment and Land Planning 1,621 32,160 1,775 9.5 34,710 11.0 
26. Unexpected Expenditures 14,868 32,954 11,056 -25.6 41,230 25.1 
Total 3,780,000 1,837,000 | 4,202,000 Te 2,093,000 13.9 




















* [expansion not given} 
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Chamber of Deputies 


Operating Budget 


Current expenditures by the Chamber of Deputies will 
total D5.287 million, an increase of 10.7 percent over their 
1993 level. 


The increase is concerned basically with equipment and 
administrative expenditures (+20.5 percent), compensa- 
tion for personnel covered by the Law on Cadres (+10.6 
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percent) and other personnel (+11.5 percent), and expenses 
related to the activity of the Chamber of Deputies (+9.2 
percent). 


Equipment Budget 


Capital expenditures by the Chamber of Deputies are 
estimated at D4.23 million distributed as follows: 


1. Studies and the establishment of a printing office: 
D60,000. 


2. Financing of projects underway, including the installa- 
tion of a switchboard, equipment for committee rooms, 
and the acquisition of equipment for recording debates: 
D4.17 million. 














Chamber of Deputies 

(thousands of dinars) 
Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 4,774 5,287 513 10.7 
Capital 4,090 4,230 140 3.4 




















Office of the Prime Minister 


Operating Budget 


The operating expenditures of the office of the prime 
minister total D44.513 million, an 8.8-percent increase 
over 1993 but still less than their 1992 total of D49.734 
million. 


Prime Minister’s Office 


The amounts allocated to the prime minister’s office itself 
total D14.456 million, or 9 percent more than the 1993 
credits. 


The increase is due basically to the following: 
1. Compensation and pay: +14 percent. 


2. Operating subsidies to government enterprises: +8.8 
percent. 


3. Equipment and administration: +4.4 percent. 


Secretariat of State for Information 


The operating budget for the Secretariat of State for 
Information is set at D18.795 million, an increase of 4.9 
percent over 1993. 


The increase is due to higher expenditures for: 
1. Compensation and pay: +10 percent. 


2. Operating subsidies to government enterprises: +4.9 
percent. 


3. Indirect intervention in the social and cultural area: +4. 1 
percent. 


4. Equipment and management: +4.1 percent. 


Secretariat of State for Scientific Research and 
Technology 


The operating funds allocated to the Secretariat of State for 
Scientific Research and Technology are set at D10.449 
million, an increase of 15.2 percent over 1993. 


That sizable increase is due mainly to the following: 


1. Direct and indirect intervention in the cultural and 
social area: +31.68 percent. 


2. Compensation and pay: +2.2 percent. 


3. Operating subsidies to government enterprises: +5.8 
percent. 


Secretariat of State for Women and Family Affairs 


The budget allocated to operation of the Secretariat of 
State for Women and Family Affairs totals D831,000, an 
increase of 18.8 percent over 1993. 


The various items concerned by that increase are the 
following: 


1. Compensation and pay: +35.3 percent. 
2. Equipment and administration: +14.8 percent. 


Equipment Budget 


Capital expenditures by the prime minister’s office will 
total D11.721 million, compared to 13.354 million in 
1993. That decrease of D1.633 million is due to reduced 
spending by the Secretariat of State for Information, whose 
expenditures have dropped from D7.754 million in 1993 
to D5.222 million in 1994, a 32.65-percent decrease. 


Prime Minister’s Office 


Direct investments by the Prime Minister’s Office are 
estimated at D3.205 million, of which D805,000 are 
allocated to the financing of new projects such as outfitting 
the headquarters of the prime minister’s office, outfitting 
the Government Accounting Office, purchasing motor 
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vehicles and equipment for the office of the prime min- 
ister, the Government Accounting Office, and the Admin- 
istrative Court. 


Secretariat of State for Information 


Equipment spending by the Secretariat of State for Infor- 
mation is down 32.65 percent from 1993. 


It should be pointed out, however, that the 1993 equip- 
ment budget of the said secretariat of state included D3.88 
million for purchasing TV equipment to cover the Africa 
Cup of Nations. 


Disregarding that one-time expenditure, the investment 
budget of the Secretariat of State for Information increased 
by about 34.8 percent. 


The amounts allocated to new projects total D4.115 mil- 
lion, or 84 percent of the total payment credits. 
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Secretariat of State for Scientific Research and 
Technology 


Equipment spending by the Secretariat of State for Scien- 
tific Research and Technology will total D2.772 million in 
i994, compared to D2.45 million in 1993. 


The new projects included in the investment budget of this 
secretariat of state are essentially the following: 


1. The National Scientific Research Program. 
2. INSTOP [expansion not given]. 
3. The Research Development Program. 


Secretariat of State for Women and Family Affairs 


Equipment credits allocated to the Secretariat of State for 
Women and Family Affairs total D327,000 (D233,000, or 
41 percent, less than in 1993). The money will be used 
basically to finance current projects. 







































































Office of the Prime Minister 
(thousands of dinars) 

Description | 1993 | | Change | % change 
Current expenditures 
Prime Minister 13,252 14,456 +1,204 +9.00 
Information 17,910 18,795 +885 +4.90 
Scientific Research 9,068 10,449 +1,381 +15.20 
Women and family 699 831 +132 +18.88 

Total 40,929 44,531 +3,602 +8.80 
Capital expenditures 
Prime Minister 2,590 3,400 +810 +31.20 
Information 7,754 7 5,222 -2,532 -32.60 
Scientific Research 2,450 2,772 +322 +13.10 
Women and family 560 327 -233 -41.60 

Total 13,354 11,721 -1,633 -12.20 
Ministry of Interior Equipment Budget 


Operating Budget 


Operating expenditures by the Ministry of Interior are 
estimated at D388.562 million, an increase of 9.8 percent 
over 1993. 


That budget is intended to cover the following expendi- 
tures: 


1. Compensation and pay: +13.3 percent. 
2. Equipment and administration: +10.! percent. 


3. Direct and indirect intervention in the economic, social, 
and cultural areas: +4 percent (including a subsidy of D103 
million to the common fund for local communities). 


Capital spending is estimated at D45.5 million, consisting 
of D30 million in direct investments and D15.5 million for 
financial operations. 


Direct investments in regional projects total D6.955 mil- 
lion, or 28 percent more than in 1993, and are concerned 
mainly with expanding and outfitting prisons, police and 
national guard schools, and constructing and outfitting 
barracks, governorate headquarters, and branch offices. 


Nationwide projects included in the Ministry of Interior’s 
equipment budget are concerned basically with the high- 
security national identification card and the acquisition of 
motor vehicles, data processing equipment, special equip- 
ment, radio transmission equipment, and miscellaneous 
equipment. 
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Ministry of Interior 
(thousands of dinars) 
Item 1993 1994 Change “ 
Current 353,736 388,562 34,826 9.8 
Capital 41,058 45,500 4,442 10.8 
Ministry of Justice Equipment Budget 


Current spending by the Ministry of Justice will total 
D34.514 million in 1994, an increase of 11 percent over 
1993. 


Those expenditures will include the following activities: 


1. Compensation and pay: D28.93 million. This accounts 
for 83.8 percent of the ministry’s operating expenditures 
and is a 12.6-percent increase over 1993. 


2. Subsidies and direct and indirect intervention in the 
economic, social, and cultural area: D1.611 million. 


Equipment expenditures by the Ministry of Justice are set 
at D4.8 million, compared to D3.85 million in 1993, an 
increase of 24.6 percent. 


Those expenditures consist of D2.445 million in direct 
investments and D2.355 million in financial operations. 


The projects included are concerned with the outfitting of 
courts and their computerization and with the establish- 
ment of a court of appeal in Gabes. 














Ministry of Justice 
(thousands of dinars) 
Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 31,063 34,514 3,451 11.0 
Capital 3,850 4,800 950 24.6 

















Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


Operating Budget 
The spending level for 1994 is set at D59.057 million, an 
increase of 4.8 percent over 1993. 


Expenditures by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs are broken 
down as follows: 


1. Compensation and pay: D5.444 million (9.2 percent of 
the total). 


2. Equipment and administration: D4.33 million. 


3. Travel and missions: D1.041 million, a 9-percent 
decrease compared to 1993. 


4. Operating expenses at diplomatic and consular posts 
abroad: D43.147 million (73 percent of the total). 


5. Contributions to international organizations: D4.195 
million (7 percent of total operating expenditures). 


Equipment Budget 


Equipment expenditures for 1994 show a 35-percent 
increase over those in 1993, rising from D2.8 million in 
1993 to D3.78 million in 1994. 


New projects (D2.078 million) are concerned with the 
acquisition of land, the outfitting and furnishing of posts 
abroad, vehicle fleets for posts abroad and the central 
administration, measures to protect posts abroad, and 
computerization of the central administration. 





Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(thousands of dinars) 

















Item 1993 Change % 
Current 56,236 59,057 2,731 4.8 
Capital 2,800 3,780 980 35.0 











Ministry of National Defense 


Operating Budget 


The budget is set at D227.956 million, compared to 
D210.372 million in 1993, a slight increase of 8.3 percent. 


The largest share of this budget will be used for the 
compensation of personnel covered by the Law on Cadres 
(D159.142 million, or 69.8 percent of the total). 


Expenditures on equipment and administration will total 
D46.966 million. 


Direct and indirect intervention by the Ministry of 
National Defense in the economic, social, and cultural area 
will total D5.267 million, of which D900,000 has been 
allocated to the National Service Fund. 


Equipment Budget 


Credits allocated to this budget total D126.5 million, 
including D125 million in direct investment. Equipment 
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credits in 1993 totaled D130.46 million, meaning thatthe |§ The amounts allocated to new projects will total D68.65 

total has declined by about 2.9 percent. million. That money will be used to finance military 
infrastructure and equipment programs in 1994 as well as 
the Sahara development project. 








Ministry of National Defense 
(thousands of dinars) 











Item 1993 1994 Change My 
Current 210,372 227,956 +8.3 
Capital 130,460 126,500 -3,860 -2.9 

















Ministry of Religious Affairs 
Operating Budget 


The credits allocated to this ministry for 1994 total 
D15.973 million, or 8.7 percent more than in 1993. 


The largest share of those credits (78.3 percent of the total) 
will be used to pay nonpayroll individuals performing 
services for the ministry. 


The rest of the credits will be used basically to pay ministry 
personnel (D1.57 million) and for direct and indirect 
intervention in the social and cultural area (D1.637 mil- 
lion). 


Equipment Budget 


This budget is set at D140 million, or D40 million less than 
in the 1993 budget. 


It will be used to finance new projects concerned with the 
acquisition of a minibus and miscellaneous items. 





Ministry of Religious Affairs 


(thousands of dinars) 











Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 14,694 15,973 1,279 8.7 
Capita! 180 140 -40 -22.0 

















Ministry of International Cooperation and Foreign 
Investment 


Operating Budget 


Operating expenditures will increase from D2.157 million 
in 1993 to D2.306 million in 1994, a 7-percent increase 
intended to cover basically compensation and pay 
increases (+41 percent), travel and mission expenditures 
(+38 percent), and indirect state intervention in the social 
and cultural area (+4.2 percent). 


Equipment Budget 


This budget is set at D617,000, a drop of D58,000, or 8.5 
percent, since 1993. 


These credits will be used to acquire motor vehicles and 
computer equipment (D217,000) and, chiefly, for opera- 
tions to promote investment (D1 50,000). 


The remainder of the credits will be used to finance current 
operations. 





Ministry of International Cooperation and Foreign Investment 


(thousands of dinars) 











Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 2,175 2,306 149 69 
Capital 675 617 -58 -8.5 

















Ministry of Finance 


Operating Budget 

The budget allocated to the Ministry of Finance is large. 
For 1994, it is set at D1,459.891 million, compared to 
D1,253.621 million in 1993. That is an increase of 16.4 
percent. 


Operating expenditures by the Ministry of Finance itself 
account for only 4.4 percent of the total, or D64.096 
million, an increase of 8.8 percent over 1993. 


Those expenditures will be concerned basically with the 
following: 


1. Compensation and pay: D52.518 million, or 81.9 per- 
cent of total operating expenditures, an 8.2-percent 
increase over 1993. 


2. Subsidies and direct and indirect state intervention in the 
social and cultural area: D3.22 million, for a slight increase 
of 4.7 percent over 1993. It should be noted that subsidies to 
Treasury funds have not increased: D600,000 paid into the 
Automobile Guarantee Fund for two consecutive years. 
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No subsidies have been provided for the other Treasury 
funds administered by the Ministry of Finance (that is, the 
Cooperation and Mutual Insurance Fund, the Sinking 
Fund To Guarantee the Treasury a Successful Yearend, 
the Foreign Exchange and Interest Rate Equalization 
Fund, the Fund for Exercise of the Right of Preemption, 
and the Public Accountants Mutual Surety Bond Account). 


Some of those funds have their own financial resources, 
examples being the Foreign Exchange and Interest Rate 
Equalization Fund (D37 million) and the Public Accoun- 
tants Mutual Surety Bond Account (D100,000). 


The other expenditures included in the ordinary budget of 
the Ministry of Finance are as follows: 


1. Interest on the debt and other state commitments (an 
estimated D562,000, an increase of 14.9 percent over the 
preceding year). 


2. A transfer from Title I to Title II of D780,000, an 
increase of 16.9 percent over 1993. 
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Equipment Budget 

Capital expenditures by the Ministry of Finance are set at 
D1,049.316 million for 1994. That accounts for 50.13 
percent of the state’s total capital expenditures. 


The increase over the preceding year comes to 19 percent. 
This budget is broken down as follows: 


1. Direct investments: D3.583 million, of which D2.027 
million will be used to finance new national and regional 
projects, including in particular the acquisition of motor 
vehicles and of vehicles for the Customs Service and the 
expansion and construction of Ministry of Finance offices. 


Current projects, including Ministry of Finance tax collec- 
tion offices, inspection offices, Ministry of Finance offices, 
and housing construction and equipment acquisition for 
the Customs Service, will be covered by an allocation of 
D1.556 million. 


2. Financial operations: D2.733 million, a decrease of 17 
percent compared to 1993. 


3. Reimbursement of debt principal: D1.043 millions, 
compared to D875,000 in 1993 (an increase of 19.2 
percent). 














Ministry of Finance 

(thousands of dinars) 
Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 1,253,621 1,459,891 206,270 16.4 
Capital 881,534 1,049,316 167,782 19.0 

















Ministry of National Economy 
Operating Budget 
The spending level for the Ministry of National Economy 


in 1994 has been set at D259.659 million, or 5.4 percent 
less than in 1993. 


Despite that decrease, the amount earmarked for interven- 
tion and direct subsidies in the economic, social, and 
cultural areas accounts for 97 percent of the ministry’s 
operating expenditures. 


The rest of the budget will be used to cover compensation 
and pay (D5.409 million) and for equipment and admin- 
istration (D2 million). 


Equipment Budget 


This budget totals D80.723 million, an increase of 26.4 
percent over 1993. 


This budget is broken down as follows: 


1. Direct investments: D650,000, including D279,000 to 
finance new projects such as the establishment of regional 
offices, the acquisition of motor vehicles, and the acquisi- 
tion of materials or equipment for the Weights and Mea- 
sures Department. 


2. Financial operations: D80.073 million, an increase of 
26.8 percent over 1993. 


Those funds will be distributed among the offices and 
agencies supervised by the ministry, notably the ONM 
[National Weather Service], the API [Investment Promo- 
tion Agency], the INNORPI [expansion not given], and the 
Central Laboratory. 


It should also be pointed out that financial operations 
account for 99 percent of the ministry’s total equipment 
budget. 





Ministry of National Economy 
(thousands of dinars) 

















Item 1993 Change % 
Current 274,576 259,659 -14,917 -5.4 
Capital 63,835 80,723 16,888 26.4 











Ministry of Planning and Regional Development 
Operating Budget 
This ministry’s ordinary expenditures are set at D9.243 


million, an increase of 4.2 percent over the preceding year. 


That amount will be used to cover compensation and pay 
(D1.696 million), administrative expenses (D466,000), 
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and subsidies and direct and indirect intervention in the 
economic, social, and cultural area (D7.006 million, or 
76.8 percent of the total operating budget). 

Equipment Budget 


The equipment budget is set at D99.04 million, or 7.2 
percent more than in 1993. 


The funds will be distributed as follows: 
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1. Direct investment: D200,000, including D190,000 
to finance new projects concerned with furnishing the 
ministry headquarters, the acquisition of motor vehi- 
cles, and the acquisition of equipment and miscella- 
neous materials. 


2. Financial operations: D98.84 million, an increase of 
14.5 percent over 1993. 





Ministry of Planning and Regional Development 


(thousands of dinars) 











Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 8,870 9,243 373 4.2 
Capital 92,362 99,040 6,678 7.2 

















Ministry of Agriculture 


Operating Budget 


The budget allocated to the Ministry of Agriculture is set at 
D132.241 million, an increase of 9.3 percent over 1993. 


This budget is broken down as follows: 

1. Compensation and pay: D97.067 million. 

2. Equipment and administrative expense: D3.29 million, 
3. Travel and missions: D590,000. 


4. Subsidies and direct and indirect intervention in the 
economic, social, and cultural area: D31.304 million, 
including D3.35 million in subsidies to Treasury funds, 


basically the Poultry Product Price Stabilization Fund and 
the Fruit and Vegetable Price Stabilization Fund. 


Equipment Budget 


[he ministry's capital expenditures are set at D191.693 
million, compared to 177.56 million in 1993, an increase 
of 7.9 percent. 


These expenditures are broken down as follows: 


1. Direct investment: D144.485 million, including D2.512 
million f.* regional investments. The new projects 
included in chis budget are concerned with the various 
institutes atid schools operated by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, forestry development, hill dams and irrigated areas, 
miscellaneous studies, and equipment and miscellaneous 
projects of benefit to the CRDA’s [Regional Agricultural 
Development Commissioners]. 


2. Financial operations: D47.208 million. 














Ministry of Agriculture 
(thousands of dinars) 
Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 120,990 132,251 11,261 9.3 
Capital 177,560 191,693 14,133 7.9 

















Ministry of State Property and Land Matters 


Operating Budget 


This ministry’s necessary expenditures total D7.56 
million, compared to D6.689 million in 1993, an 
increase of 13 percent. They are concerned basically 
with compensation and pay (D6.202 million, or 82 


percent of the total), equipment and administration 
(D1.57 million), and state legal expenses (D200,000). 


Equipment Budget 


This budget is set at D1.9 million and covers the ministry’s 
direct investments in connection with the acquisition of 
rolling stock and miscellaneous equipment, data pro- 
cessing studies and equipment, land studies, and the 
delimitation of state property held as private property. 





Ministry of State Property and Land Matters 
(thousands of dinars) 


Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 6,689 7,560 871 13.0 
Capital 1,825 1,900 75 4.1 
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Ministry of Equipment and Housing 


Operating Budget 


This ministry's expenditures are set at D94.224 million, a 
slight increase of 5 percent over the year before. 


Subsidies and direct and indirect intervention in the 
economic, social, and cultural area (D61.918 million) 
account for 65.7 percent of the total budget and include 
D38.9 million (41.2 percent) in subsidies to Treasury 
funds (the National Housing Improvement Fund and 
Foprolos [Housing Promotion Fund for Wage Earners). 
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Compensation and pay for personnel of the Ministry of 
Equipment and Housing totals D28.607 million, an 
increase of 7.3 percent over 1993. 


Equipment Budget 


This budget is set at D107.328 million, or 14.57 percent 
more than the year before, and includes 104.808 million in 
direct investments. 


The new projects included in this budget include both 
regional projects, in particular including the surfacing of 
trails and road maintenance in the towns (1994 program), 
and national projects such as the strengthening, building, 
developing, and modernizing the highway network, bridge 
construction, urban flood control, traffic arteries in large 
cities, the construction of sheltered sites for fishing, expan- 
sion of the Tunis-Carthage Airport, and so on. 





Ministry of Equipment and Housing 
(thousands of dinars) 

















Item 1993 Change % 
Current 89,670 94,224 4,554 5.0 
Capital 93,676 107,328 13,652 14.5 














Ministry of Environment and Land Planning 


Operating Budget 


bs 


This ministry's expenditures are set at D1.775 million, or 
9.5 percent more than in 1993. 


That amount will cover compensation and pay 
(D969,000), equipment and administrative expense 


(D352,000), travel and mission expenses (D66,000), and 
direct and indirect intervention in the social and cultural 
area (D388,000). 


Equipment Budget 


This ministry’s capital spending will total D34.71 million, 
an increase of 7.9 percent over the D32.16 million bud- 
geted in 1993. 


Most of this expenditure will be accounted for by financial 
operations at D34.03 million (98 percent of the total 
equipment credits). 





Ministry of Environment and Land Pianning 
(thousands of dinars) 




















Item 1993 Change % 
Current 1,621 1,775 154 9.5 
Capital 32,160 34,710 2,550 7.9 











Ministry of Transport 
Operating Budget 


This budget is set at D54.543 million, compared to 
D53.439 million in 1993. That is a slight increase of about 
2 percent. 


Most oi this budget will be used to subsidize the Road 
Transport Equalization and Support Fund (D42.5 million, 
or 78 percent of the total operating expenditures). 


The remainder—D1 1.953 million—will be used to cover 
personnel compensation and pay in the Ministry of Trans- 
port, administrative expenses, and other direct and indi- 
rect intervention in the social and cultural area. 


Equipment Budget 


This budget is set at D62.8 million, compared to D62.7 
million in 1993, and is thus almost unchanged. 


Most of this budget—D59.5 million—is allocated to finan- 
cial operations. 


Direct investments totaling D3.3 million will be used to 
finance projects concerned with the outfitting and 
expansion of harbor areas, the construction of inspec- 
tion stations and bus stations, and the replacement of 
vehicles. 
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Ministry of Transport 
(thousands of dinars) 

Item 1993 1994 Change % 

Current 53,439 54,453 1,014 2.0 

Capital 62,700 62,800 100 0.1 

















Ministry of Tourism and Handicrafts 


Operating Budget 


Ordinary expenditures by the Ministry of Tourism and 
Handicrafts will total D15.575 million in 1994, or 5.2 
percent more than 1993. Subsidies to government-run 
agencies, in this case the ONTT [National Office of 
Tourism and Thermal Springs], occupy first place in this 
budget at D15.281 million, or 95.6 percent of the total. 


The rest of the budget is allocated to compensation and 
pay (D185,000) and administrative expenses. 


Equipment Budget 


This budget totals D34.53 million, including 34.03 million 
for financial operations. The increase over the 1993 equip- 
ment budget is estimated at 6.2 percent. Direct invest- 
ments totaling D500,000 will finance the contribution to 
improvement and protection of the environment in tourist 
centers. 





Ministry of Tourism and Handicrafts 


(thousands of dinars) 

















Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 14,805 15,575 771 5.2 
Capital 32,500 34,530 2,030 6.2 














Ministry of Communications 


Operating Budge: 


The budget allocated to this ministry totals D273 million, 
compared to 248 million in 1993, an increase of D25 
million. 


In this connection, it should be mentioned that RTT 
[Tunisian Radio and Television] expenditures have been 
removed from the budget annexed to the General State 
Budget. But the PTT [Posts and Telecommunications] 
budget is 16 percent higher than in 1993. 


The PTT’s expenditures are broken down as follows: 
1. Compensation and pay: D81.978 million. 
2. Equipment and administrative expenses: D8 million. 


3. Travel and mission expenses: D1.749 million. 


4. Subsidies and direct and indirect state intervention in 
the economic, social, and cultural area: D37.528 million, 
plus a contribution of D143.745 million to the PTT capital 
budget. 


Equipment Budget 


The PTT equipment b.dget is estimated at D143.745 
million, including 123.545 million in direct investments 
and 20.2 million for the reimbursement of debt principal. 


New projects included in the Ministry of Communications 
equipment budget are estimated at D42.685 million. They 
are concerned in particular with the construction and 
acquisition of post offices, the construction and outfitting 
of telephone exchanges, new information system services, 
telephone system digital exchanges, the data link system, 
the post office computer network, the modernization of 
management, sorting and distribution centers, moderniza- 
tion and reconfiguration of the radio relay network, and so 
on. 





Ministry of Communications 


(thousands of dinars) 

















Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 248,000 273,000 25,000 10.0 
Capital 124,680 143,745 19,065 15.3 











Ministry of Culture 


Operating Budget 


This budget is estimated at D26.586 million, an increase of 
5 percent over the 1993 budget of D25.304 million. 


Compensation and pay will take D11.77 million, and 
direct and indirect intervention in the social and cultural 
area will total D13.219 million. 


Equipment Budget 


Direct investments by the Ministry of Culture will total 
D7.352 million, compared to D6.125 million in 1993, an 
increase of 20 percent. 


New projects included in this ministry’s budget total 
D5.035 million. 


They are concerned basically with the construction of 
youth centers, the acquisition of library equipment, the 
acquisition of motor vehicles, and the outfitting of schools 
and institutes operated by the Ministry of Culture. 
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Ministry of Culture 
(thousands of dinars) 

Item 1993 1994 Change % 

Current 25,304 26,586 1,282 5.0 

Capital 6,125 7,352 1,227 20.0 

















Ministry of Education and Science 


Operating Budget 


This budget is set at D859.579 million distributed as 
follows: 


1. Education: D693.835 million, an increase of 13.4 per- 
cent over 1993 spending. 


The increase is due to pay raises ordered by the Law on 
Cadres (+15 percent), wage increases for permanent hourly 
personnel (+24.8 percent), and compensation granted to 
noncivil service personnel (+2 percent). 


Those three items alone account for 94.7 percent of the 
Department of Education’s ordinary expenditures. 


As far as the other items are concerned, there was either a 
decrease—for example, in compensation paid to the sec- 
retary of state and his staff (-58.3 percent) and the salaries 
of temporary personnel (-38.6 percent)—or no change. 


2. Higher education: D165.744 million, an increase of 15.6 
percent over 1993. 


Compensation for personnel covered by the Law on 
Cadres, the wages of permanent hourly employees, and 


operating subsidies to government administrative estab- 
lishments account for 90 percent of this department’s 
operating expenditures. 


Equipment Budget 


The budget allocated to this ministry is set at D105.93 
million, an increase of 16.4 percent over 1993. 


That amount is broken down as follows: 


1. Direct investments: D102.1 million, including 45.239 
million for credits of a regional nature. 


New projects to be carried out under this budget are 
concerned with classroom construction and equipment, 
school maintenance, the construction of secondary educa- 
tion centers, equipment for educational institutions, the 
expansion and outfitting of regional directorates, lycee 
construction, cadre training, the purchase of land, the 
establishment of new schools and university residence 
halls, the replacement and acquisition of equipment for 
university social programs, and so on. 


Those projects have a budget totaling D115.917 million. 
2. Financial operations: D3.83 million. 





Ministry of Education and Science 


(thousands of dinars) 














Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 755,358 859,579 104,221 13.8 
Capital 90,990 105,930 14,940 16.4 














Ministry of Public Health 


Operating Budget 
The funds allocated to this ministry total D320.99 million, 
an increase of 11.2 percent over 1993. 


The amount earmarked for compensation and pay is set at 
D236.463 million, or 73.6 percent of the operating budget. 


The remainder consists basically of subsidies and direct 
and indirect intervention in the economic, social, and 
cultural area (D82.214 million). 


It can be seen from this analysis that the Ministry of Public 
Health, the Ministry of Education and Science, the Min- 
istry of Interior, and the Ministry of National Defense are 


the largest ministries from the standpoint of employment 
and personnel compensation. 


Equipment Budget 


This budget is set at D37.8 million, compared to 30.6 
million in 1993. That is an increase of 23.5 percent. 


Direct investments (D37.2 million) account for 98.8 per- 
cent of the equipment budget. 


New projects totaling D31.9 million are concerned with 
the construction of basic health centers, maternity centers, 
and district hospitals, the acquisition of land, ambulances, 
and motor vehicles, the outfitting of hospitals and schools, 
the expansion and modernization of hospitals, consiruc- 
tion of a bone marrow graft center, and so on. 
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Ministry of Public Health 


(thousands of dinars) 














Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 288,513 320,990 32,477 11.2 
Capital 30,600 37,800 7,200 23.5 














Ministry of Social Affairs 


Operating Budget 


Operating expenditures for the Ministry of Social Affairs 
are set at D57.533 million, compared to 53.854 million in 
1993. That 6.8-percent increase is distributed among the 
various items in the budget. 


For example, the payroll is increasing by 6.4 percent, 
equipment and administrative expenditures are up by 3.4 
percent, and subsidies and direct and indirect intervention 
in the social and cultural area are up by 6.7 percent. 


The largest amount—D33 million—is going to the 
National Social Solidarity Fund. 


Equipment Budget 


Direct investments by the Ministry of Social Affairs are 
expected to total D2.08 million, an increase of 19.1 per- 
cent over 1993. 


Of that amount, D1.62 million will be used to finance new 
projects concerned with the acquisition of vehicles, the 
literacy program, the pilot center for the observation of 
minors, and so on. 





Ministry of Social Affairs 


(thousands of dinars) 











Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 53,854 57,593 2,679 6.8 
Capital 2,000 2,170 170 8.5 

















Ministry of Vocational Training and Employment 
Operating Budget 
Credits allocated to this ministry total D32.497 million, or 


D2.816 million more than in 1993 (an increase of 9.4 
percent). 


As part of this budget, compensation and pay will increase 
by 15.6 percent, while subsidies and direct and indirect 
intervention in the cultural and social area will rise by 9.1 
percent to D29.721 million. 


That last-mentioned item accounts for 91.4 percent of the 
ministry’s total operating budget. 


Equipment Budget 


Most of this budget—95.2 percent—will be concerned 
with financial operations (D1 7.33 million out of a total of 
18.2 million). 


The increase in comparison with 1993 expenditures totals 
9.7 percent. 


Direct investments, totaling D870,000, will be concerned 
with new projects related mainly to rolling stock acquisi- 
tions and training centers. 





Ministry of Vocational Training and Employment 


(thousands of dinars) 














Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 29,681 32,497 2,816 9.4 
Capital 16,580 18,200 1,620 9.7 














Ministry of Youth and Children 


Operating Budget 


Current expenditures by the Ministry of Youth and Chil- 
dren in 1994 will total D61.792 million, an increase of 
about 9.3 percent. 


That budget will be divided among compensation and pay 
(D46.183 million), equipment and administrative expen- 
ditures (D675,000), travel and mission expenditures 


(D517,000), and subsidies and direct and indirect inter- 
vention in the social and cultural area (D14.417 million). 


Equipment Budget 


This budget will total D15.94 million in 1994, including 
D550,000 for financial operations and D15.39 million in 
direct investments. 


It should be mentioned that this budget is down 11.7 
percent from 1993. 
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New projects included in this ministry's investment budget villages, children’s clubs and kindergartens, athletic equip- 
are concerned in particular with construction of a head ment, higher institutes of physical education, and youth 
office for the ministry, with outfitting of the National centers. 

Sports Village, and with Sports Complexes, the Rades 

Olympic Village, the Kairouan Sports Complex, children’s = Those new investments have a budget of D1 2.075 million. 





Ministry of Youth and Children 
(thousands of dinars) 


Item 1993 1994 Change % 
Current 56,516 61,792 5,276 9.3 
Capital 18,060 15,940 -2,120 “11.7 
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Government’s Role in Increasing Prices Viewed 


94LA0I103A Tehran JAHAN-E ESLAM in Persian 
8 Feb 94 p9 


[Text] Since the time that the idea of planning took hold 
among the nation’s officials (in the year 1316 [21 March 
1937-20 March 1938]) and government and private sector 
activity began to occur within the framework of organized 
planning, the government has always had the greatest share 
in economic activity. On this basis, one can compare the 
nation’s economy to a government economy. 


One of the main differences between a government 
economy and a free economy is that in a government 
economy price increases are made by the government, 
while in a free economy the fluctuations of supply and 
demand determine price changes. It is for this reason, and 
perhaps others, that most economists believe that govern- 
ment involvement in an economy will have a positive 
result when the government’s share in all production is 
more than 75 percent or less than 30 percent. Between 30 
percent and 75 percent, the government’s share in total 
production is not that desirable. 


Last week the Council of Ministers was unable to pass 
Note 25, and in reality the Majles opposed price increases 
for some government goods, and the people were very 
happy with this Majles measure. However, every day we 
see that the prices of goods and services are increasing 
without the Majles taking the government to task for it. As 
examples, one can mention the increased prices for Vahed 
Company bus tickets, meat, chicken, milk, residential 
rentals and hundreds of other items. However, because 
some of these things are not marketed directly by the 
government, there is no need for the Majles to approve 
increases in their prices. 


On the other hand the Economic Council, which was once 
called the Price Setting Council, considers the setting the 
prices of goods and services to be one of its responsibili- 
ties, because in Iran’s government economy leaving prices 
all at once to market supply and demand is impossible. 
This may be due to the fact that one of the basic bottle- 
necks in Iran’s economy is the marketing of goods. 


When supply cannot respond to increased demand, in a 
free economy the result is definitely an increase in price. 
Unfortunately, however, the current situation in the 
nation’s economy is neither fish nor fowl. The government 
does not have the least involvement in price fluctuations 
and on the other hand some of the things the government 
does cause price increases. 


For example, the increase in the price of Vahed bus tickets 
led to increases in other transportation fares. Of course, 
since the government has decided to leave it to the market 
to set prices and to refrain from unnecessary intervention, 
the public was forced to accept price increases in transpor- 
tation services. Unfortunately, however, the planners of 
such an economy (neither government nor private) did not 
take all the aspects into account. They must not [as 
published] keep the following points in mind at all times: 
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1. If the economy is to turn a greater role over to the 
private sector, then the problem of supply in the economy 
must first be solved. Otherwise, the pricing mechanism 
will not be efficient. 


2. An economy and people who have gotten used to 
government pricing over a period of many years cannot 
support the lack of government involvement, especially in 
the domestic commercial sector. Moreover, if the govern- 
ment exercises effective control over prices and distribu- 
tion procedures, it will be more beneficial to society and 
the government. It must be said that government pricing is 
not at all in conflict with the policies of privatization. 


3. Again, because of limited supply, proposed price 
increases for government goods will have no effect other 
than to cause a series of price increases for other goods. 


In short, under current circumstances, neither the govern- 
ment nor the private sector is able to manage Iran’s 
economy. Before some kind of damage is done to the 
various sectors, the respected Council of Ministers must go 
into action before certain conditions reduce its involve- 
ment, while at the same time, as it sets the prices for 
government goods and services it must also keep in mind 
the effects this will have on other goods. 


Official Complains About Lack of Industries in 
Hamadan 


94LA0103C Tehran JAHAN-E ESLAM in Persian 
14 Feb 94 p5 


[Text] Hamadan, JAHAN-E ESLAM Correspondent—In 
the Hamadan Province there are no government units of 
any kind or heavy industry factories, and only 406 work- 
place units are operating under the supervision of this 
province’s office of heavy industries. 


Engineer Barge’i, general manager of Hamadan Province’s 
Office of Industries, speaking at an ideclogical meeting of 
province managers, announced the above. He added: Since 
the time of the establishment of the Ministry of Heavy 
Industries in the year 1361 [21 March 1982-20 March 
1983] to the year 1369 [21 March 1990-20 March 1991], 
the Office of Heavy Industries in the province of Hamadan 
has operated independently. With only five employees, 
this office supervises the work of 406 foundries, mills, and 
builders of agricultural implements and other similar 
goods. 


He emphasized the need for the government to create 
heavy industry units in the Hamadan Province. He said 
that one of the most important reasons for the increase in 
the unemployment rate in this province is the lack of heavy 
industries in Hamadan. 


Our correspondent reports that with the continuation of 
this meeting, which was attended by Governor-General 
Khorram, the deputy governors-general and all the prov- 
ince’s executive directors, Hojjat ol-Eslam val-Moslemin 
Musavi, the vice-regent’s representative in the province 
and the Friday imam of Hamadan, gave a speech in which 
he discussed God’s days, and said the 10 Days of Dawn 
celebrating the triumph of the Islamic revolution of Iran is 
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one of the valuable divine gifts to the Islamic Republic of 
Iran. He said it is important to preserve this blessing and 
that this is the duty of each and every person in society. 


As for Hamadan Province, he discussed the arrival of the 
blessed month of Ramadan and emphasized purity, clean- 
liness, and preparedness to enter this blessed month. He 
said the secret of the human being’s success and triumph is 
the presence of spirituality and the clergy in society. He 
added: The violence, the commotion and the killing and 
slaughter in the Western world arises from the lack of 
spirituality in those societies. 


Tea Industry Official Says Production Up 
941. A0103F Tehran JAHAN-E ESLAM in Persian 
8 Feb 94 p9 


[Text] Tehran, (IRNA)}—The executive director of the 
National Tea Organization said: Through the use of an 
irrigation system, the full utilization of the area under 
cultivation and other parameters, the production of dried 
tea this year reached 70,000 tons, which is 15,000 tons 
more than last year. 


Yusef Azadmanesh added: This increased production 
resulted in a savings of $50 million in foreign exchange for 
tea imports. 


Yusef Azadmanesh gave an interview to IRNA on Sunday. 
He added: Last year 56,000 tons of dried tea was produced, 
while another 30,000 tons was purchased from India, Sri 
Lanka, Kenya, Bangladesh, and Indonesia. 


Concerning tea imports, the executive director of the 
National Tea Organization said: Excessive imports of tea 
in recent years by peddlers and people living near the 
borders and the failure to control it have brought disrup- 
tion and disorder to the market, and this damages produc- 
tion. 


He also said: Pricing limitations imposed by the Consumer 
and Producer Protection Organization and also the pack- 
aging of tea has enabled domestic tea to compete in terms 
of quality and packaging with foreign products. It is hoped 
that with comprehensive government support for farmers, 
this product will find its rightful place. 


Azadmanesh said the main reasons for the low quality of 
domestic tea in previous years were the failure to make 
proper use of modern machinery and harvesting substan- 
dard leaves from the tea bushes, and he said this trend has 
recently been improved. 


The executive director of the National Tea Organization 
discussed the payment of government subsidies. He said: 
Currently the finished price of a kilogram of dry tea is 
about 3,000 rials[R], while each kilogram of tea is mar- 
keted at R1,500 to R2,700. 


According to this official, in the Second Five-Year Eco- 
nomic Plan, the harvesting of more crops per surface unit 
will continue, with the creation of rainfall irrigation net- 
works, and the area under cultivation will be expanded. 
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Official Details ‘Official,’ ‘Unofficial’ Exports 
94LA0103B Tehran JAHAN-E ESLAM in Persian 
9 Feb 94 p 3 


[Text] On Monday the deputy minister of commerce said: 
The value of our nation’s official and unofficial exports 
last year was about $6 billion, of which only $4 billion was 
registered with customs. 


Dr. Hoseyn Nogrehkar-Shirazi, who was speaking at the 
opening ceremonies for the Razdar Dried Fruit Packaging 
Industries Factory, added: Our unofficial exporting was 
done by people living near the borders, itinerant peddlers 
and travelers. 


He noted that in the export of goods one must not look at 
markets as one-time consumption markets. He said: We 
now have a 400-million-person regional market, and in 
this regard we must fulfill our own mission. 


Nogrehkar-Shirazi added: The Ministry of Commerce has 
given special attention to the task of educating exporters, 
in order to facilitate the work of foreign trade. 


He said: Another of this ministry’s responsibilities is 
giving the work of the people to the people themselves, and 
in this regard the Ministry of Commerce does not consider 
itself to be acting on behalf of the people, and at the same 
time we are determined to solve the problems of produc- 
tion. 


The deputy minister of commerce explained: With the 
measures that have been taken, after 30 years the laws of 
commerce have been changed to benefit foreign trade, and 
in this regard we have no choice but to tie the fate of 
imports to that of exports. 


He added: Our slogan is imports against exports, and this 
means increasing production, employment, per-capita 
income and exports. 


According to Nogrehkar-Shirazi, to increase nonoil 
exports, Islamic Republic of Iran Shipping will give a 
special discount for export goods so our goods will be able 
to compete with goods from other countries. On the other 
hand, emphasis is given to reforming laws and regulations 
and also to forming chambers of commerce. 


Concerning Iran’s membership in GATT, he said: Iran is 
now an observer in GATT. Under current conditions 
GATT membership is not in Iran’s interest. 


This official explained: To make a complete and compre- 
hensive study of GATT membership for Iran with consid- 
eration for all the areas, the Ministry of Commerce has 
formed a committee composed of several ministries. 


At this meeting, Ali Reza Khatib, executive director of the 
Bank of Commerce, also gave a speech. He said: This bank 
is equipping itself to deal with problems and expedite the 
affairs of exporters. 


He also said: As of next year, if the banking system agrees, 
the allocation of credits for exports will increase from 6 
percent to 10 percent. 
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On the other hand, a plan is being studicd on the basis of 
which the banking facilities rate for exporters will be 
reduced. 


Dr. Kakavand, executive director of the Export Develop- 
ment Bank, also said: This bank was established in the year 
1371 [21 March 1992-20 March 1993] to facilitate and 
guarantee exports. 


He added: Another of the Export Development Bank’s 
responsibilities is to provide export credits to exporters 
and buyers of Iranian goods. 


‘Alavi, deputy director of the Export Bank, said: With the 
approval of the Money and Credit Council, this bank paid 
the entire six percent of its export credits this year to 
applicants. 


He explained: The problem of some industrial owners has 
nothing to do with the banking system, and the problem 
will be solved with the formation of an Export Fund. 


Aphids, Other Pests Threaten Wheat Crop 
94LA0100C Tehran ABRAR in Persian 3 Feb 94 p 4 


[Text] If pest control is not performed properly, damage 
caused to the wheat crop may be equivalent to a 1.5- 
million-ton loss—equivalent to a shortage of bread to 5 
million people per year. 


The head of the Organization of Plant Protection, Dr. 
Ahmad Rasipur, in a conversation with a correspondent of 
IRNA, said: With the use of government credits, during 
the current agricultural year 2 million hectares[ha] of land 
were treated against aphids, locusts, field mice, potato 
beetles, and other crop pests. 


Dr. Ahmad Rasipur explained that untimely pest control 
will cause the loss of millions of tons of crops, worth 
billions of rials economically, which will in the long run 
bring about more dependency to the country. 


He added: During the current agricultural year, 260,000 ha 
of farm land have been treated against locusts, 500,000 ha 
against field mice, 893,000 ha against aphids, 40,000 ha 
against Colorado potato beetles, and against other pests. 


According to him, during the current year, about | million 
ha of farm land have been treated against grain weeds. This 
success, which is a part of the expansion of the pivotal plan 
for production of wheat in the country, is indebted to the 
Organization of Plant Protection. 


Referring to the conference on locusts in the eastern region 
of southwest Asia to be held in the current month—on 5 
February 1994 in Tehran, he said: heads of organizations 
of plant protection from Pakistan, India, Afghanistan, and 
Iran, with the U.N. Organization of Food and Agriculture, 
will participate in the conference. 


Rasipur added: Currently our country is in a state of 
readiness to combat locusts in the province of Sistan va 
Baluchestan. With our specialized human force, and the 
use of pesticide and other facilities, we will launch our 
campaign against locusts whenever necessary. 
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Fars Province First in Wheat Production 
94LA0100B Tehran ABRAR in Persian 5 Feb 94 p 4 


[Text] Fars Province has gained first place in wheat 
production for the last six years. Fars Province farmers, 
who have sold to the government a surplus of 815,000 tons 
of wheat, have achieved first place in the production of this 
strategic crop for the sixth consecutive year. 


According to an ABRAR correspondent from Shiraz, the 
director-general of the Fars Rural Cooperative, Malekza- 
deh, on the occasion of the ending of the season of buying 
wheat in the province, told journalists: For the purpose of 
carrying out the plan of mechanized farming of wheat 
during the current agricultural year, 740 mechanized ser- 
vice units of this organization, with 400 tractors, 36 tillers, 
16 combined units, and 1,174 tankers with a capacity of 2 
million liters of oil are ready to offer their services to the 
farmers who are members of the rural cooperative compa- 
nies in Fars Province. He added that during the last 
agricultural year, 445 tons of figs, 600 tons of rice, and 67 
tons of beans, which were produced by farmers in the area, 
were sold in several parts of the province. For a further 
protection of this industrious class, plans for producing 
and marketing the crops—such as shipping and exporting, 
creating substitute industries and establishing a system of 
information distribution on farming and production—are 
anticipated to be carried out. 


Official Details Housing Ministry’s Activities 
94LA0I00E Tehran ABRAR in Persian 2 Feb 94 p 4 


[Text] Unfortunately, 2 ‘arge number of engineers have 
gravitated to Tehran, ai.d it is for this reason that we are 
faced with a shortage of engineers in the provinces. With 
the creation of the Civil Engineering Regulatory Organi- 
zation, the distribution of [the engineering] workforce 
throughout the country will become equitable. 


An ABRAR correspondent reports that, yesterday, Engi- 
neer Seyyed Reza Hashemi, deputy minister of Urban 
Development and Architecture Affairs of the Ministry of 
Housing, in an interview with journalists, said that the 
second elections of the Civil Engineering Regulatory Orga- 
nization will be held simultaneously in 25 provinces. 


He added: Throughout the country there are 25,000 engi- 
neers in different fields, at least 50 percent of whom are in 
Tehran and the rest of them are in rural areas. Hashemi 
also said that with the completion of these elections, which 
will be held simultaneously during the month of Esfand 
[20 February-20 March], an organization and a manage- 
ment council to handle engineering affairs will be estab- 
lished in each province. 


He added: The Ministry of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment enacted national construction regulations five years 
ago, and these regulations have been arranged in 20 
chapters, seven of which have been approved by the 
cabinet council. Of course, the government is not able to be 
both legislator and enforcer. For this reason, from now on, 
these provincial organizations will inspect and investigate 
violations of construction regulations. 
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In response to ABRAR’s question of whether the Civil 
Engineering Regulatory Organization is considered a 
branch of the Ministry of Housing or if it will be indepen- 
dent, Eng. Hashemi said that the government and the 
Ministry of Housing must support such organizations and 
supervise their work, but he said that on the whole this 
organization will act independently. 


Our correspondent asked: If it is considered independent, 
then why does the Ministry of Housing interfere directly in 
its elections? 


The deputy minister of housing answered: We [the Min- 
istry of Housing] will hold the first elections, but future 
elections will be their own responsibility. 


During this same interview, Musa Firuzi, the public rela- 
tions director of the Ministry of Housing, said: the Min- 
istry of Housing, with an allocation of 150 billion rials, has 
undertaken 48 university projects that will cover an infra- 
structure of 400,000 square meters, with a capacity of 
50,000 students—10 projects of which will be ready for use 
during the 10 Days of Dawn. 


He added: During the same time, 92 development projects, 
which will include rehabilitation and physiotherapy cen- 
ters, and security stations, 83 housing units and 175 
classrooms, will be ready for use. 


In conclusion, Firuzi said: 50,000 lots are also being 
prepared, which after completion will be delivered to those 
who had applied for them. 


Domestically Produced Hydraulic Lifts Sold to 
Libya 
94LA0100D Tehran ABRAR in Persian 14 Feb 94 p 4 


[Text] One hundred hydraulic lifts, worth $235,000, man- 
ufactured by the Tabriz Industrial Machinery Company, 
will be exported to Libya by the end of the current year. 
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According to IRNA in Tabriz, Engineer Mohammad 
Hoseyn Hayat, the director-general of the Tabriz Indus- 
trial Machinery Company, said yesterday: The agreement 
on exporting the hydraulic lifts, which can be installed on 
tractors, also includes the manufacturing technology of the 
machinery. 


Officials representing Tabriz Industrial Machinery Com- 
pany and those representing the Libyan Tractor Company 
agreed in Tripoli early this month that Libya will build 10 
percent of the technology during the first stage and 65 
percent of it during the next three years. 


He added that last year 100 hydraulic lifts from the 
previous models of the company were also shipped to 
Libya for $200,000. 


Millions Spent on Road Improvements 


94LA0103H Tehran JAHAN-E ESLAM in Persian 
13 Feb 94 p2 


[Text] The deputy minister of roads and transportation for 
road maintenance and coordination said: This year 24 
billion rials[R] from national and provincial credits was 
spent to procure and install safety equipment on the 
nation’s roads. 


Engineer Mohammad Hoseyn Hava’i added: This money 
was spent to procure and install guard rails, hand rails, 
sodium steam lamps in tunnels; to buy machinery to paint 
lines; and also to create concrete safety walls and sound 
barriers in residential and industrial areas along the 
nation’s highways. 


Speaking at opening ceremony and putting into operation 
the Noshahr Asphalt Plant, he said: This year R7.2 billion 
in credits was also spent to repair the large bridges along 
the nation’s roads. 


He added: In the last two years the Ministry of Roads and 
Transportation, with the goal of relying on domestic 
resources and cutting foreign exchange costs, has set out 
with the help of the private sector to produce machines to 
paint lines, spread tar and spread sand, snow plows and 
blinking lights. 
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